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Education 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Exami- 

nation will be held on June 27, 28, and 29 to 

fill Vacancies in Scholarships and Exhibitions.— 

For particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, The 
Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
open to Boys under 15, will be held in June.— 
Further information can be obtained from the Rev. 
the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 








ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—RecTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. ; 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 1%4 
PUPILS. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL 
SCIENCE, at a Salary of £200. 

App ications, with testimoria s, should be sent ‘on or before 
THURSDAY, May 31, 1906, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 

April 21, 1906. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. — 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in WELSH. 

Furthec ‘parciculars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, with Testimonials (which need not be 
printed), must be sent on or before FRIDAY, May 25, 1906. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 


Books for Sale, etc. 


Typewriting 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD STREET, READING, 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





EADERS and COLLECTORS will find it 
to their advantage te write for J. BALD- 
WIN’S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, sent post free on application. 
Books in all Branches of Literature. Genuine 
bargains in Scarce Items and First Editions. 
Books sent on approval if desired.—Address 14 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
GREAT VARIETY. LOW PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 

Comprising all kinds of Literature, 


ALL BOOKS IN NEW CONDITION AS 
WHEN PUBLISHED. 


Frequent Catalogues, Write or Call. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DiscouNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 





Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Edinburgh 

Edition, large type, bound in buckram, leather labels; 
condition as new; 1901-3; J. & E. Jack; published at 
£14 8s. net for £9.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





THE ANCESTOR, complete set as published 
in 12 vols. and 3 indices; 250 full-page plates and many 
ilustrations in the text; published at oS s. 6d. net for 355., 


1902-5.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 








April 21, 1906. 
ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in advanced Established 
school for boys, by Cambridge University j. POOLE & CO. 1854. 


Honour Man.—Particulars to GRADUATE, 413 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 








Arteta’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and a. 
President—SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, 
Bart., P.R.A. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place 
at the Whitehall, Rooms, Hétel Métropole, on 
SATURDAY, May 12, at 7.15 o'clock. 

The Lord CLAUD J. HAMILTON in the chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wines, one guinea. 

Donations will be received and thankfully ac- 
knowledged by 

SIR ASTON WEBB, R.A., Treasurer. 

ARTHUR S. COPE, A.R.A., Hon. Sec. 

DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 
41 Jermyn Street, S.W. 








Hotel 





ABERYSTWYTH. — THE QUEEN'S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
Sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 





104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Al inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 





) hee Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLterR T. SpENcRER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 








Books Wanted 





Cs Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 


Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 


Lioyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. ‘ 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING’; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington), Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road. now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





YPEWRITING WANTED.—MSS. and all 

Literary work executed accurately and 

promptly, 1od. per 1000 words, Carbon copies. 
—Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Road, Windsor. 





6 hte or promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000. words, Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—8d. tooo words (Reming- 

ton). Novels, Plays, Duplicating Circulars, 

etc.—Miss WiL.tarp, Beaufort House, : Osborne 
Road, Southville, Bristol. — ; 





Tee (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words, Trials solicited. — Miss ‘ 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





A having MSS. typed at Miss 
LonGLEY’s, 467 Mansion House Chambers, 
zo Bucklersbury, E.C., at tod. per 1000 words, 
receive carbon copy free. Established 10 years. 
O AUTHORS.—Isazet H. Caine (Certifi- 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at od. per tooo words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—The Hollies, 
Durrington, Worthing. 














Art 


R W S — ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
‘ «J+ PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 54, Pall Mall East (near the National 


Gallery), 138t” EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
F. W. HAYWARD BUTT, Secretary. 


AINTINGS by REPRESENTATIVE 
SCOTTISH ARTISTS OF TO-DAY and 
Watercolours by O. Wynne Apperley,and Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter St. John Mildmay, now open.— 
THE BAILLIE GALLERY, 54 Baker Street, W. 
10-6 











ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP- 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD's GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's, 








pare yt pone is invaluable to every young 

man,and woman entering business. You can 
learn under Britain’s highest honoursman. Send 
stamp to-day for Booklet S. 13—A.tston’s COLLEGE, 
Burnley, 
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HOLLAND HOUSE (]). 


This book contains unpublished letters 
to John Whishaw from Sidney Smith, 
Mafta Edgeworth, Hallam, Sismondi, Dr. 
Holland, Sir James Mackintosh, Lady 
Holland and others.‘These with Whishaw’s 
own letters are full of gossip about 
Napoleon, Wellington, Madame de Stael, 
Byron, Scott, and others, about the poli- 
tics and all the prominent events of the 
time. A memoir of Whishaw and an ac- 
count of the once famous “‘ King of Clubs” 
are contributed by Mr. W. P. Courtney. 


HAECKEL (2). 


Professor Bélsche’s admirable biography 
places before us a graphic picture of his 
countryman, Professor Haeckel, the 
charm of his personality, his marvellous 
powers of detailed work, his keen zsthetic 
sensibility, his imaginative grasp of broad 
principles, his constant endeavour to 
render systematic the whole field of 
scientific knowledge within which his own 
brilliant researches were only subsidiary 
factors, his Huxleyan combativeness, 
combined with the conviction that he 
fights on the right side in the cause of 
truth.—The Tribune. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL (3). 


Three separate journeys, undertaken 
chiefly for purposes of sport, are described 
in this interesting book of travel... . 
The work is at every step illustrated by 
interesting photographic pictures, which 
exhibit the characteristics of the scenery 
and the natives. It gives in an appendix 
a reprint from its author’s book on British 
East Africa on game preservation in the 
protectorate. The work, in fine, forms an 
interesting addition to the literature of 
sport and travel, and will be eagerly read 
by all who hunt big game.—Sco/sman. 


(1) THE “POPE” OF HOLLAND HOUSE, 
Edited by Lady Srymour. Illustrated, 
1os, 6d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


(2) HAECKEL: His Life and Work. By 
WILHELM BOtscueE. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


(3) SPORT AND TRAVEL: Abyssinia and 
British East Africa. By Lord HINDLIP, ats. 
net, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Aristotle's Theory of Conduct. 
By Tuomas Marsuatt, M.A. 
21s, net. 


A lucid exposition of Aristotle’s Ethics. 
With Introduction, Notes, and a para- 
phrase of the greater part of the original 
text. 


The Anglo-Saxon: a Study in 
Evolution. 
By Georce E, Boxati. Cr. 
8vo, $s. 


BAA work ofj peculiar fascination... 
of ‘genuine merit and interest.—Sunday 
Special. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 











RorAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





Tuesday next, May 8, at five o’clock, Professor 
WILLIAM STIRLING, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., 
First of Three Lectures on ‘Glands and their 
Products.” Half a Guinea the Course. 

Thursday, May 10, at five o'clock, the Rev. J. P. 
MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L., First of Two 
Lectures on (1) ‘The Expansion of Old Greek 
Literature by Recent Discoveries”; (2) *‘ The 
Influence of Ptolemaic Egypt on Greco-Roman 
Civilisation.” Half a Guinea. 


MSS. MESSRS. T. C. & E.C. JACK, 34 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
invite writers to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES : (1) for BOYS of 
10-14, addressed Mr. JOHN LANG, 
BOYS’ EDITOR; (2) for GIRLS of 
10-14, addressed Mrs. JOHN LANG, 
GIRLS’ EDITOR; (3) for CHILDREN 
of 6-10, addressed Mrs. LOUEY CHIS- 
HOLM, CHILDREN’S EDITOR ; extent, 
40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which 
should be sent in any time before Sep- 
tember 30—typewritteh preferred) will 
be acknowledged, and returned if not 
suitable. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; blue leather 
(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 
Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


New Stories by the Author of “East of Suez.” 


REP RECORDS. By ALICE 
PERRIN, Author of *‘ Waters of Destruction.” 
[At all Libraries. 
** RED RECORDS” is mainly coacerned with the Weird and 
the Supernatural in India, and the stories open up some strange 
byways of native superstitious beliefs and customs. There are 
contained in them records of tragedy, of mystery, of love, and 
of punishment, many of which are founded on actual fact; and 
dealing as they do with Anglo-Indian life in camp and station, 
as well as with the people of the country in their villages and 
jungles, the tales will be found interesting by various ¢ of 
readers. 
THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN. By Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED, Author “Christina Chard.” [May1o. 


THE FERRY OF FATE. A Tale of Russian 
Jewry. By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “Sons of 
the Covenant.” [May 17. 


HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE. By 
BERTRAM MITFORD, Anthor of “‘ The Gun-Runner.” 

[May 24, 

THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE. By ANNA 

KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth 
Case.” [At all Libraries. 


LOVE AND LORDSHIP. By FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of “* Joan the Curate.”” 
“* Shows all the excellent qualities which made ‘The House 
on the Marsh’ so popular. . . . Holds our interest the whole 
way through.”"—GLascow HERALD. 


A MENDER OF NETS. By WILLIAM 
MACKAY, Author of “ The Popular Idol.” 
“‘A strong and conscientious study , . . boldly conceived 
and skilfully developed.”—ScoTsMaAn. 
** Could not have been better written.”—Court JouRNAL, 





CHRIS HEALY’S New Novel, 


MARA: an Unconventionable Woman, 


Has been REPRINTED, and a full supply is now 
ready at ali Libraries and Booksellers’. 
“ It commands attention and merits praise. ‘ C'est, magni- 
fique.’”’"—WoRLD. 
“ Thrillingly interesting.”—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH. 
“ A vigorous novel.”—Trisung. 





THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS: A 
Choice of Favourie Passages made by A. H. HYATT. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 

[May 17. 
ALSO, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, 
The Pocket R. L. Stevenson. 
The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 


The Pocket George MacDonald. 





NOW READY, THE MAY 


BOOK MONTHLY, 6a 


CONTENTS 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
What is being Said and Done in Book- 
land, with Portraits and Pictures 


A “GREAT UNKNOWN” 
8 ial Peeps at Mudie and His World of 
eaders.—By James Miine 
TREASURE TROVE 
Some Unpublished Verse by Our English 
Poet Crabbe.—By M. Jourdain. 


WANTED—HUMORISTS! 
Has the Triumphant Woman Novelist 
Killed them Ali?—By C. E. Lawrence 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 
Or the Human Side and Little Ways of 
Herbert Spencer 


A LONDON LETTER 
On Some of the Influences which Help to 
Sell Books 
LIGHT AND LEADING 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book Worid 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely 
to be Published this Month 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy 
Books, New Editions and Reprints of April 


OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books 
Wanted and For Sale 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 
Write for a Sree spesimen copy. 





TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. Translated by H. VAN LAUN. A New 
Edition in Pocket S1zg, with 32 Portraits, pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net per vol. 

Mr. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Collected 
Library Edition in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, 30s. net for the five volumes. 

Mr. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Collected Library Edition in Six Crown 8vo Volumes, 
bound in buckram, 36s. net for the six volumes. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. By ARTHUR L. SALMON. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN MOROCCO. By BUDGETT MEAKIN, 
Author of ‘* The Land of the Moors.”” With 24 Full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By CLEMENT L. WRAGGE, F.R.G.S. With 84 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By LEW. 


WALLACE, 

EAST OF SUEZ. By ALICE PERRIN, 
Author of “‘ The Waters of Destruction.” 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By HAROLD 
BINDLOSS. 


LOVE—OR A NAME. By JULIAN HAW- 
THORNE. 











NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel, By ArnoLp 


BENNETT. 

Madame Sans-Gene. By E. Lepe.verizr 
Ariadne. By Ovrpa. 

Beyond the Pale. By B. M. Croker. 

Eve. By S. Barinc-GouLp. 

The Double Marriage. By CHartes READE. 
Fettered for Life. By Franx Barrett. 
The Monks of Thelema. By Besant and 


Rics. 


London: Chatto & Windus, 444 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C- 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


In the May number of the National Review there is an 
article by Miss Eveline Godley on “‘ A Century of Children’s 
Books,” which was well worthy of greater elaboration. 
The writer looks back with amusement at the very instruc- 
tive works for children published during the early reign of 
Queen Victoria—the Sandford and Merton type of book— 
but it is open to doubt whether the attitude of superiority 
is quite justified. It is laughable, no doubt, to think 
of the moral lessons and general instructiveness which 
we thought suitable to children in the early days of 
a Victoria, but are we not going to the other extreme 
to-day ? 


The child of to-day is indeed unfortunate if it happens 
to be born to literary parents, because the creature is 
studied and observed and watched and made notes of 
just as if it were some extraordinary animal in captivity. 
We can easily imagine a writer fifty years hence lookin 
back on the words of wisdom which have proceede 
ex oribus parvulorum in the early years of the twentieth 
century, and some attempt will be made to trace the 
future career of these small prodigies. The majority, to be 
sure, will be old men and women by the time they are 
thirteen years of age. Indeed, they often look like 
prematurely old people before they have done with infancy, 
and our coddling is just as foolish as was the discipline of 
the nineteenth century. 


Something might have been said about the picture- 
books in common use. Few people seem to realise that 
the beginning of taste must be in the nursery, yet even in 
expensive and otherwise beautiful books that can only be 
meant for people able to afford luxuries, pictures which 
are, in spite of all their colour, really vulgar and debasing 
often find a place. Among such we would classify all 
those wretched attempts at humour where the supposed 
fun consists in fitting the head of one animal to the body 
of another: in giving a dog’s head, for example, to a 
man’s body. Absolute truth to nature should be insisted 
upon even in these early days, though it must be obvious 
to any one that it is easier to produce a laugh by some 
small mechanical device than by that closeness of observa- 
tion which is able to discern what is naturally amusing. 





Members of the Honourable House, known at Harrow as 
the Park, will be amused at a certain passage in a 
dialogue between Pater and Filius in next month’s 
Cornhill. A certain Archbishop of Canterbury (as 
Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., tells us through the pen of 
Mr. Walter Frith) was known as “‘ The Beauty of Holiness ” 





—which reminds us of a certain famous passage in “‘ The 
Picture of Dorian Grey.” At one time this Archbishop 
was Headmaster of Harrow, and this is the story Mr. Frith 
has to tell: ‘‘ He was rather a little chap and the boys 
called him Jacob. One night he was coming home and 
saw a rope hanging down in the street from one of the 
windows of that very house. He suspected one of the 
young gentlemen was out larking about the town, and 
coming under the window, caught hold of the rope. The 
young gentlemen above thought it was the signal of their 
pal’s return and hauled him up. When his face was level 
with the sill, and they saw who it was, they cried * Jacob, 
by George!’ and dropped him. He said he was a good 
deal shaken.” The joy of the ‘‘ young gentleman” must 
havé depended largely upon the personality of the victim. 
There would be no joy at all in dropping Temple; very 
little in dropping Benson. It may be indecorous—but 
we can imagine an hilarious delight in dropping Randall 
Cantuar. 


For the rest, Mr. Walter Frith’s ‘Talk with my 
Father” is sprinkled with amusing and informing facts. 
** What was the first picture which ever had a rail round 
it at the Exhibition” [we need not add “of the Royal 
Academy ’’] ? is a fair specimen of the important points 
of art which it settles; and ‘‘ There’s generally been what 
one may call a picture of the year, hasn’t there?” is the 
easier sort of question it answers. There has, indeed, 
and: “‘ First-rate, nearly all of them” is the comment of 
the staunch old ex-R.A. Todgers’s, as we know, can not 
only do it when it likes, but can’t help doing it, when it 
lodges in Burlington House, W. But the succeeding com- 
ment is interesting. “Why, look what a wonderful 
drawing a student has to do now to get into the Academy 
schools at all. I saw some the other day, and I’m sure I 
coulda’t have done them, never, at any time.”” Nohow! 
Contrairiwise! we do not believe it. Mr. Frith could 
always draw anything he wanted to, even Miss Herbert of 
the St. James’s—and we hope that, now he has given up 
peated, his wonderfully green old age may at least draw 
on itself for several further instalments of such yarns as 
his son here records, 


Our notes on the inaccuracies of illustrators and authors 
have brought forth an interesting article from a writer in 
a provincial paper, who cites several errors we had over- 
looked. The author of “Don Quixote ’’ makes the party 
at the Crescent tavern eat two suppers in one evening. 
Scott in one chapter of “Ivanhoe” gives the Christian 
name of Malvoisin as Richard, ee were altering it to 
Philip. Pope makes a weasel eat corn. Kingsley makes 
John Brumblecombe read the prayer for “ All sorts and 
conditions of men,” though in the time of Elizabeth the 
Prayer Book did not contain it. Sir Archibald Alison 
speaks of “Sir Peregrine Pickle” when he means Sir 
Peregrine Maitland; and the same author translated 
‘droit de timbre”’ as timber duty, “‘a howler” which is 
only equalled by Victor Hugo’s translation of “ Firth of 
Forth”: *‘ premier de quatre,” 


Three other errors quoted by the writer occur in a book 
which—we confess it without shame—we have never read. 
That book is Ash’s Dictionary. Gawaine here is “a 
sister to King Arthur”’ ; esoteric is “‘an uncorrect spelling 
—exoteric.” The word exoteric ‘‘ belongs to those lectures 
of Aristotle which any one had the liberty to hear.” But 
the most amusing blunder of all is in the definition of 
“‘ curmudgeon.” Jehnoon, in his Dictionary, adds after 
the meaning of the word, “unknown correspondent,” 
thereby indicating his authority. Ash ingenuously gives: 
“Curmudgeon (from the French cceur, unknown, and 
merchant, a correspondent), a miser, a churl” ! 
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The First Folio of Shakespeare after the “‘ wore and 
tore”’ of a chequered history has reached its old home 
again. It now lies in Case 22 in the Bodleian Library, 
and is open at its most interesting page. For this re- 
discovery makes a definite original contribution to Shake- 
spearean criticism. For forty years the volume was 
chained close to its present resting-place for the edification 
of the graduates of the University. The comparative use 
shown by the delicate state of certain pages teaches us 
something of the popularity of the separate plays. Romeo 
and Juliet especially attracted the academic mind, and the 
Folio now lies open at the Balcony scene. 


It was the Larke, the Herauld of the Morne: 
No Nightingale: looke Loue what envious streakes, 


If we may denote the wear of this play by the number 
10, we may realise the comparative attractiveness of Julius 
Cesar (g), The Tempest would be represented by 8, and 
Henry ? V. Part I., Cymbeline, and Macbeth each received 
the amount of wear shown by 7. We are suprised to see 
that King John was not more popular. This evidence of 
contemporary literary opinion is the more valuable, since 
the wear has been caused by successive readers in a public 
library. Sceptics may assert that during its years of 
travel, it must have been subjected to private use. The 
unbroken condition of the back disproves this conjecture. 
It has not been tortured on a reader’s knees. It was 
treated with due respect, as became a book chained in an 
exceptionally accessible position in a public room. 


There has been some misunderstanding as to the reasons 
of its departure from the Bodleian. The book is now a 
national treasure, and it is well that its history should be 
clearly known. Certain writers have conjectured that it 
was abstracted in the troublous times of 1663. It is not 
easy to steal a chained volume. Also, in the accounts of 
the Bodleian is an entry to the effect that {24 were 
received from Richard Davis, the Oxford bookseller, for 
“superfluous Library Books sold by order of the Curators.” 
With the arrival of the edition containing seven new 
plays, the First Folio lost for a time its interest and 
value, and so was sold as superfluous. Many such “ mid- 
night darlings” have been sold in blissful ignorance. 


The Folio has another peculiar feature. It is the copy 
selected by the publisher for permanent preservation! It 
was sent in sheets by the London Stationers’ Co. in 
1623 or 1624, according to an arrangement similar to the 
privileges now enjoyed by the four great libraries under 
successive Copyright Acts. It is the identical copy that 
was bound by William Wildgoose, the Oxford binder. 
The original broken corners now hang limply, but Oxford 
is to be congratulated on regaining possession of the 
most interesting copy of the most important printed book 
in the English language. 


The extra-territorial notice of copyright is, it appears, 
after all a mere bogey. Judge Wright has decided that 
no copyright notice is required on copies of an English 
edition to safeguard the American copyright. This reverses 
the decision of Judge Kohlsaat commented upon in the 
ACADEMY, February 10. Although the result of this 
litigation is eminently satisfactory and rational it cannot 
be doubted that it comes as a surprise to American 
lawyers, It is to be hoped that it will not give pause to 
the movement in favour of elucidating the meaning of the 
American Statute with unmistakable clearness in the 
forthcoming American Copyright Code. It is not impossible 
that the case may go to a yet higher court, and, as we all 
know, anything may happen there. For the moment, 
however, it may be safely assumed that the piracy of 
English editions of American copyright works will be 





“‘off’’ in the United States. The United Dictionary 
Company showed enterprise worthy of a better cause in 
importing copies of ‘‘ Webster’s Brief International 
Dictionary’ from England—from which the American 
copyright notice had been deliberately omitted—photo- 
graphing them and making plates with a view to issuing 
areprint. Judge Wright, in effect, came to the conclusion 
thatithe American Statutes are only applicable on American 
soil and that the legislature never intended to render 
compulsory in England or elsewhere formalities not 
required by English or foreign law. The case seems to 
settle the question for the time being and in any event 
will serve to make piracy more unpopular than ever. 


Messrs. Smith Elder are making an interesting experi- 
ment in issuing an edition de luxe (delightful phrase !). in 
two volumes, of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel “* Fen- 
wick’s Career,’’ which we notice in another column. But 
it is an experiment which, we think, is little likely to meet 
with success, and we do not anticipate a return of the 
“library” novel at half a guinea a volume. The innumer- 
able editions of ‘‘ pocket classics ’’—every month heralds 
the appearance of a new series—have destroyed a possible 
market ; for the pub‘ic which buys modern novels is, for 
the most part, unacquainted with the classics, and few 
readers will pay a guinea for ephemeral literature with a 
choice of the “immortals” before them at prices ranging 
from eighteenpence to three-and-six. 


A correspondent complains that the Shakespeare 
celebrations in London on April 23 were very inadequate. 
“The ceremony in Leicester Square,” he writes, “ may 
have been well meant but it was extremely ridiculous. 
One of the speakers there talked chiefly of the Education 
Act and another was pathetically dull. The ‘wreath,’ 
which may have been the best which limited means could 
provide, was a bundle of hedge-clippings, to all outward 
appearance. The crowd which collected in curiosity was 
like the ‘wreath,’ for it contained hardly a decent coat 
or hat—not that appearances matter—and a good deal 
of the riff-raff of the population of London, male and 
female. I am convinced that there were not half a dozen 
in that crowd who knew anything at all about Shakes- 
peare, and the pity of it is that they had not the chance 
of learning something then and there. In the afternoon 
there was a tea-fight among lady journalists and some 
good singing at Essex Hall, and in the evening more tea 
and more singing (not all good and not all Shakespearean 
songs) in Clifford’s Inn Hall. The last function was 
redeemed by the presence of Dr. Furnivall and a few 
other ardent spirits, but it seemed hardly worthy of a 
festival which, after all, comes only once a year. The 
day for me, who attended these three ceremonies, was 
very mournful, and might have been more usefully and 
pleasantly employed.” 


Medwin, in his “‘ Conversations of Lord Byron,’ records 
an interview with the poet at Pisa. ‘‘ You tell me,” said 
Byron, “‘ that Baron Lutzerode has been asking you for 
some authentic particulars of my life to affix to his 
translation of ‘Cain,’ and thus contradict the German 
stories circulated about me, and which, I understand, even 
Goethe believes. Why don’t you write something for 
him, Medwin? I believe you know more of me than any 
one else—things even that are not in the book.” “My 
friend the Baron,” replied Medwin, “‘is a great enthusiast 
about you, and I am sure you would like him. . . . Shall 
I bring the Baron?” ‘I have declined going to Court,” 
answered Byron, ‘‘and as he belongs to it, must also 
decline his visit. I like neither Princes nor their 
satellites. ... I will make my peace with your amiable 


friend by sending him a ‘Cain,’ and ‘Don Juan’ as a 
present, and adding to the first page of the letter an 
impression of my seal with the motto Elle vous swt 
partout. This will please the German sentimentalist.” 
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The two presentation copies of ‘‘Don Juan” (first 
edition) and ‘‘Sardanapalus, a tragedy ; The Two Fos- 
cari, a tragedy; and Cain, a mystery” (first edition) are 
included in what will probably be one of the most 
interesting book sales of the year—to be held at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s on the 25th and 26th of this month. Perhaps 
the most important collection is that of Mr. E. W. Hussey, 
which includes, beside seven Shakespeare quartos, the 
very rare second edition in quarto of the spurious Shakes- 
peare play, ‘‘A Yorkshire Tragedie, not so New as 
Lamentable and True,” and the first edition of ‘*‘ The 
First Part of the True and Honorable History of the Life 
of Sir. John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cobham. As it 
hath bene lately acted by. the Right Honorable the Earle 
of Notingham, Lord. High Admirall of England, his 
Servants... Written .by ‘William Shakespeare,” which 
have, been ascribed to Munday, Drayton, Wilson and 
Hathway. 


The Shakespeare quartos are: (1) “‘A Midsommer 
Night’s Dreame ”—the original edition with the Roberts 
imprint. (2) ‘‘ The Excellent History of the Merchant of 
Venice. With the extreme cruelty of Shylocke the Jew 
towards the Saide Merchant, in Cutting a just Pound of his 
flesh. And 'the obtaining of Portia by the choyse of three 
Caskets *’—the first edition. . (3) ‘‘ The Chronicle History 
of Henry the fift; with his battell fought at Agin. Court in 
France, Together with an ancient Pistoll”—the third 
quarto. (4) ‘* M. William Shakespeare, His True Chronicle 
History ot the life and death of King Lear, and his three 
Daughters. With the unfortunate life of Edgar, sonne 
and heire to the Earle of Glocester, and his sullen and 
assumed humour of Tom of Bedlam. As it was plaid 
before the King’s Majesty at White-Hall uppon S. Ste- 
phens night, in Christmas Hollidaies. By his Maiesties 
Servantes, playing usually at the Globe on the Banck- 
side’”—the second quarto. (5) ‘“‘A Most pleasant and 
excellent Conceited Comedy, of Sir John Falstaffe, and the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. With the Swaggering Vaine of 
an Ancient Pistoll and Corporall Nym”—the second 
quarto. (6) ‘‘The Whole Contention betweene the two 
famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. With the tragicall 
ende of the: good Duke Humfrey, Richard Duke of Yorke, 
and King Henrie the Sixt. Divided into two Parts, and 
newly corrected and enlarged.”’—the rare first edition, to 
which the “‘ Pericles’? was originally joined in publishing. 
Some one has written the erroneous date 1622 after the 
imprint on title. (7) ‘‘ The Late, and much admired play, 
called, Pericles, Prince of Tyre. With the true Relation 
of the whole History, adventures and fortunes of the saide 
Prince’’—the third quarto edition, published with the 
‘*Whole Contention between the two famous Houses, 
Lancaster and Yorke” mentioned above. 


There are also first editions of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘‘Dombey and Son,” ‘“ David 
Copperfield,” ‘‘ Bleak House,” and “ Little Dorrit” ; the 
extremely rare original edition, before the numbering of 
the plates, of Blake’s “‘Songs of Innocence, 1789, the 
Author and Printer W. Blake,” seventeen leaves printed 
in colours and touched with colour by the artist himself ; 
and a first edition of Tennyson’s ‘“‘The Last Tourna- 
ment,” of which less than a dozen copies are recorded. 
A number of old illuminated manuscripts are included in 
the sale, and among them one of the most noteworthy is 
*“Le Roman de la Rose,” by Guillaume de Lorris—a 
beautifully written manuscript of the early fifteenth 
century, by a French scribe, red and black Gothic letter. 
Two other interesting manuscripts are the “‘ Le Pelerinage 
de la Vie Humaine” of De Guilleville, which has been 
often compared with Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
“Lancelot du Lac et Autres Romans de la Table Rond” 
—an important early manuscript in prose of the Arthurian 
Legends. The manuscript was sold by Messrs. Sotheby for 
£400 in 1871. 





What may fairly be described as the most remarkable 
collection of the works of George Cruikshank ever brought 
to the hammer will occupy Messrs. Sotheby on May 7 and 
five following days when they will dispose of the Cruik- 
shank portion ‘of the library of the’ late Mr. Edwin 
Truman. The catalogue, which has an appropriately 
illustrated title-page, is divided into the following sec- 
tions : Books, Chap Books and Pamphlets, Book illustra- 
tions (mostly in proof state), Etchings, Caricatures and 
Broadsides, Theatrical Caricatures and Portraits, Unique 
Large Paper Copies of Caricatures, Etchings and Caricatures 
(in Reid’s Catalogue but repudiated by Cruikshank), Songs 
Music Titles, Lithographs, Drawings, Books in Sheets, 
Engraved Copper Plates, Wood Blocks, and the inevitable — 
last section called “ Miscellaneous.” * Thé’ completeness 
of the “ Cruikshankiana”’ will make the catalogue of great 
future value. ran stl 

Mr. Haldane announced in the House of Commons on 
Monday that considerable progress has been made with 
the official History of the War in South Africa. The first 
volume will probably be out by midsummer, and it is 
expected that the second and third volumes will be out 
about the end of the year and the concluding volume in 
1907. It seems likely, therefore, that the hope held out 
to the House in 1904, that the work would be completed 
in three years’ time, will be realised. Even so, it must 
be acknowledged that the official historians are very 
leisurely, for they have access to every document on the 
subject and a good deal of money to back them, which 
are advantages to be set against the loss of Colonel Hen- 
derson which so crippled the undertaking in its early 
days. The Times history consists already of three volumes, 
and it is quite likely that the fourth will be published 
before the first volume of the official history appears. 
Yet many of the subscribers to the Jimes history 
complain, somewhat unreasonably, of the delay in pub- 
lication. 


The Fortune-Teller, by George Morland, bequeathed by 
Mrs. Behrend, and the Venus and Cupid, presented by the 
National Art Collections Fund, have been added to the 
national collection and are hung in the Gallery at Trafalgar 
Square. The Conversion of St. Hubert, by the Meister von 
Werden, The Adoration of the Kings, by the Meister von 
Liesborn, The Annunciation, by the Meister von Liesborn, 
which have been on loan in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land since 1862, have been returned to Trafalgar Square 
and are now hung in Rome XV., together with a small 
picture of The Virgin and Child, ascribed to Martin Schoen, 
which was formerly hung in the Board Room. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Society of Arts.—Arrangements for week ending May 12, 1906. 
Monday, May 7, at 8 p.m. Cantor Lectures: ‘“ Ivory in Commerce 
and in the Arts," by Alfred Maskell, F.S.A. Three lectures. 
Lecture III.—Applications and uses of ivory in the industrial and 
decorative arts— Religious statuettes and figures of medizval times— 
Pastoral staves and other liturgical accessories—Caskets, marriage 
coffers, mirror cases, combs, and other domestic articles—Arms and 
hunting horns—Tankards—Tobacco graters—Portrait medallions— 
Chessmen and draughtsmen and boards—Ivory sculpture in India, 
China, Japan—Musical instruments—Furniture and inlaid work—The 
working of ivory: the lathe and turnery—Forgeries of works of art— 
Ivory sculpture at the present day in France, Belgium, and England— 
The position of ivory sculpture, with a plea for its encouragement. 
5 al mg May 8, at 8 p.m. Applied Art tion : *‘ Damascening and 
the Inlaying and Ornamenting of Metallic Surfaces,’ by Sherard 
Cowper-Coles. Henry Hardinge Cunynghame, C.B., will preside. 
Wednesday, May 9, at 8 p.m. Ordinary meeting: ‘‘ Bridge Building 
by means of Caissons, including remarks upon Compressed Air 
Illness,” by Professor Thomas Oliver, M.D.,LL.D. 

The Dante Society Lecture.—May 9, Rev. Sebastian Bowden : 
“ Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas." Sir Hubert Jerningham,K.C.M.G., 
inthechair. June 13, Rev. J. F. Hogan, D D. : “The Companionship 
of Dante.” Sir Theodore Martin, President, int he chair. 

The next production of the Stage Society, which will take place at 
the Scala Theatre on May 13 and 14, will be Hermann Sudermann’s 
Fohannisfeuer, which has been translated by Mr. and Mrs, J. T. Grein., 
The play will be produced by Herr Hans Andresen, _ 
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LITERATURE 


A NOVEL OF THE STUDIO 


Fenwick's Career. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. (Smith, Elder, 
6s.) 


Tue life of George Romney has not only been frequently 
written, but it has supplied crude materials out of which 
imaginative work both in prose and verse has been fashioned. 
During the course of the last two or three years it has 
been brought into considerable prominence chiefly owing 
to the painter’s connection with Emma Hart, who after- 
wards became Lady Hamilton. Probably that had some- 
thing to do with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s choice of a plot. 
She has taken the facts of Romney’s life and transplanted 
them in a most literal manner into her book. The only 
difference is that whereas Romney was a man of the 
eighteenth century and a contemporary and rival of Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, she places her hero in the nineteenth . 


century and provides for him fictitious rivals who, no 
doubt, will be identified by the curious in such matters 
with some of the leading artists of the day. 

The novel is emphatically an old tale with a new and 
very modern setting. Itscomment—and we must say that 
there is a great deal of comment—is to a large extent the 
babble of the studios: art criticism is very freely mingled 
with the narrative in ‘‘ Fenwick’s Career.” How little 
invention Mrs. Humphry Ward has bestowed on her plot 
will be apparent from a mere statement of the parallel 
between Fenwick and George Romney. Romney was the 
son of a cabinet maker of Dalton-in-Furness. After- 
wards he was apprenticed to Edward Steele, a local 
portrait painter. He began his life as an artist by paint- 
ing portraits, and married Mary Abbott, a peasant woman 
of the neighbourhood. After marriage, he left his wife 
and children and came to London, where he attained con- 
siderable success before going to Paris to complete his 
studies in 1764. In the novel before us, the curtain rises 
on the painter’s studio, where he is at work on the picture 
of Bella Morrison, an ill-tempered and by no means good- 
looking young lady of the provinces, who complains that 
Fenwick makes her upper lip ‘“‘ miles too long,” gives her 
a ‘*nasty staring look,” and a mouth she is ashamed of. 
Thus does the novelist insist at the beginning on the 
vexatious life of a local portrait painter—a life that no 
man with the artistic temperament could endure for very 
long. Fenwick himself has an uncle in the upholstery 
business, and his father has kept a bookseller’s shop, so 
that he might have been first cousin to the cabinet maker 
who begot Romney. As a matter of course, he had 
quarrelled with his tather, had picked up some knowledge 
of drawing at an art school, and in the midst of his early 
painting met his future wife, Phoebe. The father of his 
model advances sufficient money for him to go to London, 
and, though making very strong objections to it, his wife 
consents that he should go while she and the child are left 
behind. . 

He is a man of some talent and very great ambition, 
loud-voiced, rude, insistent. Like many young men, he 
undervalues those already in the field, ae thinks he will 
carry the world before him : 


Millais, Leighton, Watts,—spent talents, extinct volcanoes!— 
Tadema a marvellous mechanic, without ideas :—the landscape men, 
chaotic,—no standard anywhere, no style. On the other hand, Burne- 
Jones and the Grosvenor Gallery group—ideas without drawing, without 
knowledge, feet and hands absurd, muscles anyhow. While as for 
Whistler and the Impressionists—a lot of maniacs, running a fad to 
death,—but clever—by Jove! 


He is also possessed of a fatal gift for writing, a gift 
that causes him the loss of many commissions. With this 
bad equipment, and leaving his wife in a passion of un- 
conquerable tears, he goes off on his pilgrimage to the 
metropolis—not as we may suppose Romney to have done, 
on the top of a coach, but in a modern and hum-drum 
railway train, His next appearance is in the middle of a 





coterie of artists in London, where he has the good fortune 
to find Lord Findon, even as Romney had the good fortune 
to find a patron in the Duke of Richmond, and Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

Lord Findon has a married daughter, Madame de Pas- 
tourelles, who fills a part that might have been suggested 
half by the duchess and half by the versatile Emma, only 
she is built on more saintly lines than either of them. With 
her, after many years, Fenwick falls in love—even as 
Romney fell in love with Emma Hart. But this is long after 
Phoebe, in a passion of jealousy, had visited his studio in 
his absence, and, seeing the portrait of her whom she con- 
sidered her rival, had destroyed it, and, to all seeming, had 
passed completely out of his life. Even in sach circum- 
stances Fenwick is not really untrue to his first love, the rela- 
tions between him and Madame de Pastourelles being more 
or less platonicin nature until the very end, and even then 
the novelist makes it clear that he seeks for her friendship 
rather than her love. The writeris Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and it will be quite understood that the atmosphere of the 
book is, generally speaking, one of high-toned morality. 
Fenwick’s artistic ruin is not brought about by vice or his 
going astray in any one particular direction, but he isone 
of the men who seem born to kick against the bricks. He 
rages at the Royal Academy, by which he is well treated at 
the first, though ultimately he quarrels with it; he is jealous 
and envious of his fellow painters, and altogether seems a 
very undesirable person to live with. Whether consciously 
ornot we cannot determine, but Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
not endowed him with the real artistic temperament: that 
temperament which would make painting the be-all and 
end-all of life—which would hurry a man to a great achieve- 
ment even though he were accursed like him of whom it was 
said, “‘ Heshall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it.” 
He divides his attention between two mistresses, trying to 
be a writer as well asa painter. There is an old and well- 
known but very significant story told of Ruskin and Turner. 
The art critic was holding forth with his usual copious 
eloquence to the artist himself one day about a picture on 
which Turner was engaged, and in due time he stopped to 
hear the artist’s comment. Turner took the clay pipe 
which he usually smoked out of his mouth and made this 
profound remark: ‘‘ Yes, painting is a rum thing, it is”’ ; 
and that, perhaps, is the best attitude of the artist. His 
province is not to write about his art, but to act.~ It is 
with painting as Wordsworth said it was with poetry, 
every great man must make his own following. So, there- 
fore, in spite of much writing on the part of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward about Fenwick,we reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that he had not the root of the matter in him, and he 
certainly was no Romney. , 

If we turn from the painter’s side of the novel to look 
at it as pure literature, the criticism that one is almost 
compelled to pass upon the work is that the characters 
are somewhat wanting in life and full-bloodedness. If 
Madame de Pastourelles had possessed a little more of 
Emma Hart’s spirit she would have been a more in- 
teresting character, though perhaps not furnishing such 
innocuous reading for the benefit of the Young Person. 
Lord Findon, as the Maecenas of the piece, is somewhat 
of a lay figure. The painters are drawn with a con- 
siderable amount of vivacity and individualism and 
furnish what is perhaps the best reading in the book, 
though we are made to see a good deal of the more 
sordid aspect of art and, what is still more fatal, it is 
exhibited in a rather sordid light. The peasant wife, 
again, seems to be drawn on rather hesitating lines, as 
though the novelist were not quite sure what to make 
of her. It is probable that Mrs. Humphry Ward does 
not quite understand the simple strength of peasant men 
and women. Most of the striking characters in her 
novels are the creatures of fashion and luxury, or belong 
at any rate to circles where refinement is the rale; but 
much that distinguishes them is pure tinsel and it would 
test the strength of this popular novelist if she would 
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endeavour to give us a study of men and women that 
has no meretricious attraction, and no “topicality,” to 
use a journalistic word. The idea of taking a well-known 
story of the eighteenth century and fitting it up with the 
gear and tackle of the nineteenth century savours of a 
direct appeal to popularity more than of attention to what 
is perhaps the noblest of all arts, that of creating a work 
of imagination. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


A Short History of Comparative Literature, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Fréotric Louie. Trans- 
lated by M. Doveras Power, M.A. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. net.) 


EVER since the Natural Sciences attempted to dominate 
the realm of knowledge, it has been the habit of those 
who must be in the movement at all costs to demand 
for their pursuit the dignity of a science. So we saw 
the late Professor Max Miiller claiming for the study 
of language the exactitude which is said to belong 
to botany or physics. So another enterprising scholar 
presumed to establish the mythology of the whole world 
upon a definite basis with the simple help of the sun and 
the moon. And more recently an eminent critic has 
claimed that his craft is a branch of Darwinism or 
Haeckelism. In other words he has said that a poet is 
“a complex instance of natural selection, obvious and 
almost geometrical, yet interfering not a whit with that 
counter-principle of individua! variation which is needful 
to make the poet not a parasite upon his artistic ancestors, 
but an independent output from the main growing 
organism.”’ M. Loliée would carry this nonsensical! jargon 
a step further, and invites us in a short history of some 
four hundred pages to make a comparative study of 
universal literature. 

_ If M. Loliée’s book have any clear meaning, it is that the 
literatures of all countries are organic growths, each having 
its permanent distinguishing marks, and differing one from 
another in a constant ratio at each stage of their progress. 
As you distinguish this race from that by noting facial 
angles and measuring skulls, so at a glance you may part 
one literature from another. The French, for instance, 
‘are especially appreciative of noble linguisticstyle.” The 
Germans, on the other hand, “‘ are endowed by nature with 
a strongly marked international sense.” For England not 
much may be said. ‘‘Common sense is the characteristic 
mark of British talent.” Is it? Is common sense the 
quality which most easily leaps to our mind when we con- 
sider Shakespeare or Ben Jonson, or Byron or Shelley ? 
Italy fares not much better than England: ‘Save ior 
certain notable exceptions, the profounder side of nature,”’ 
says M. Loliée, “has often escaped the Italian, nor does he 
know mankind deeply or truly.” Alas, poor Italy! At the 
outset it seemed that Spain was to fare better than her 
neighbours. “Spanish literature is profoundly original,” 
we are told. But there isa fly evenin this pot of ointment. 
“To conclude, we must make this observation ’’—thus 
M. Loliée—* namely, that the appreciation of the beauties 
of nature and the simple pleasures of family life are almost 
totally absent from Spanish literature until the advent of 
the last contemporary novelists.” Fancy that! 

Now, the worst of these hasty generalisations, made in 
the name of a false science, is that they leave the poet, 
the philosopher, the historian, out of the account. They 
imply that literature is a plant which will grow of its 
own accord if only you give it enough water. But litera- 
ture does not grow. It is made, as chairs and tables are 
made. The one thing necessary to its production is not 
natural tendencies or racial qualities, but the artist, and 
he comes only after his own way and at his own time. If 
you put a certain seed in the earth, a turnip will surely 
be the result; but how shall you contrive the growth of 
a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, or a Tennyson? The poet, 
indeed, is not the product of his age. It would be nearer 





the truth to say that the age is the product of the poet. 
And without a pseudo-scientific dogmatism no more can 
be said than that the age and the poet reciprocally 
influence one another. Shakespeare was born not of 
his generation but of his father and mother. His 
genius belonged to himself and to his ancestry. By no 
method in the world shall you docket it as the out- 
come of the national temper and the wise government of 
the Tudors. Among the many thousands of English- 
men, born into the sixteenth century there was but 
one Shakespeare, and to attempt to bring this splendid 
exception under a general rule is bad criticism and 
foolish science. A man of genius will give expression 
to the poetry which sings in his brain, whether he be 
French or English, and we shall not understand his 
music the better if we throw him hastily into a heap 
with all the poets who speak his own tongue. And 
how does M. Loliée arrive at his generalisations? By 
guesswork or by counting heads? Ineither case he wastes 
his time. If he have a natural gift for guessing, let him 
exercise it not on literature but on conundrums. And if 
he arrive at his conclusions by counting heads, let him at 
least respect the rights of minorities. He says that the 
simple pleasures of family life are absent from Spanish 
literature. If he will read the “‘ Exemplary Novels,” 
perhaps he will be persuaded to change his opinion. 

In order to make his comparison complete, M. Loliée 
takes us at a gallop over the whole course of literature. 
With breathless speed we are hurried from the abode of 
prehistoric man to Egypt, to India, to Greece, to where 
you will. It is not surprising that in this rapid rush 
M. Loliée often stumbles and falls. Rarely indeed does he 
keep a tight hand upon the rein, and his steed, whether 
he call it Literature or Science, gives him many a nasty 
fall. In other words, he either blunders or tumbles into 
commonplace. He is always tripping between falsehood 
and truism. Of Homer he has nothing more illumin- 
ating to say than that “‘we may not ignore the fact that 
for thirty centuries Homeric creations have presided over 
the destinies of all literatures.” And the scientific method 
does not prevent him from sinking into the lowest pit of 
sentimentality. ‘‘ The very name of Sapho enables us,” 
says he, ‘to realise that inspiration can ennoble and 
regulate the most passionate love.” There is the true accent 
of Pecksniff. And is it not consoling to be told that 
Euripides ‘‘ took a happy medium tone between baseness 
and moral elevation” ? As we come down the ages 
M. Loliée is still further at fault. Chaucer, he discovers, 
“brilliantly headed a series of national writers in England,” 
and ‘‘ the English imagination was ready to follow him.” 
And who followed him, think you? Dryden and Leigh 
Hunt “in the modernisation of some of his tales”! From 
which it is clear that our professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture looks no deeper into poetry than its plot. 

In dealing with English literature M. Loliée is singu- 
larly unhappy. He sums P the talent of Goldsmith in 
these ingenuous words: “He was a kindly but severe 
moralist, and one of the most original writers of his 
country. His irregular life was not always in correspon- 
dence with his idealist literary work.” Of Marryat he 
says no more than that he “followed Dickens,” which is 
untrue. He has discovered that “ the exotic Stevenson 
affected the heart of the nation with the Imperial senti- 
ment.” In the name of Comparative Literature he 
assures his readers that Howells and James are “the 
authors of the best novels in the English language at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century.” Concerning this, indeed, there is no dispute. 
“England herself,” we are told, “is the first to bear 


witness to it in her journals and reviews, and the avowal 


is all the more remarkable as she herself possesses at the 

resent time novelists of great talent, such as George 
Meredith, the subtle portraitist of feminine character, and 
Thomas Hardy, the gifted analyst belonging both to the 
Romantic and the Modern School.” e wish M. Loliée 
had told us where this avowal had been made, and had 
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also explained how, in the cause of science, he can divide 
Mr. Hardy into two unequal portions. 

We have read this work with dismay and disappoint- 
ment. We had fondly hoped that the day had long since 
gone by when a list of the hundred or thousand best books 
might masquerade as literature. And even as a list 
mM. Loliée’s work is incomplete. For he seems to say nothing 
of Pope, and he mentions Rabelais by accident. Sciolism 
such as this is not merely useless, It encourages idle 
readers to the hypocrisy of pretending a knowledge that 
they do not possess. And as for M. Loliée’s comparisons, 
they are fit only to be made at a penny-reading. It 
remains to add that the book is very ill-translated, and 
that it bristles with misprints. 


ALICE’S LOOKING-GLASS 


The Mirror of the Century, By Warrer Frewen Lorp. 
(Lane, 5s. net.) 


It is to be hoped that the Countess of Tankerville is not so 
unfortunate as to receive many letters like that addressed 
to her by the author of this book and printed as an intro- 
duction to it, for it is a long epistle and, sooth to say, we 
find it more than a little dull. The only thing that tends 
to enliven it is a very singular attack on the reputation of 
Thackeray. We are told that Mr. Ruskin’s famous 
‘Poison ”’ sums him up not unfairly. “‘ After Shakespeare 
one is glad to be alive; after Thackeray one is horribly 
ashamed of oneself.” He even attributes to Thackeray the 
lapse of the great middle-class of England from political 
authority to contented insignificance. On the other hand 
it is amusing to find him taking Thackeray’s disciple, 
Anthony Trollope, who has been described as Thackeray 
se all the poetry left out, and praising him up to the 
skies. 

Mr. Frewen Lord, however, does not keep long to litera- 
ture. He seems to think novels were written chiefly for the 
purpose of propagating political opinions. He tells us that 
for thirty years “shouts of pagan exultation went up as 
estate after estate went out of cultivation,” which is 
absurd, as Euclid says. “Finally, as a result of attacking 
alike our land and our manufacturers, we find our sons 
and daughters starving in the streets.” This will amuse 
those who heard Mr. Asquith’s Budget speech, or who 
heard Mr. Chamberlain himself extolling the youth of this 
country only a few nights ago. However, political argu- 
ment would be out of place here. One can only offer 
sympathetic condolence to the Countess of Tankerville, on 
whose unoffending head this long and dismal letter has 
been poured. The opinions in the book are precisely such 
as might have been expected from the introduction. Mr. 
Frewen Lord appears to have waded through a vast quantity 
of novels seeking not mere literary merit but the political 
or moral lesson they conveyed. The first sentence of 
his criticism is: “‘ The art of George Eliot dominates the 
world of romance as the dome of St. Paul’s dominates the 
city of London.” Yet the next sentence seems to show 
that this declaration is not so confident as it looks, for 
he admits that during the last twenty years critical opinion 
has greatly changed in regard to her work. There are 
not a whose judgment is worth having who would 
endorse his opening sentence. But indeed the opinion is 
too absurd to call for comment. It seems quite natural 
that Mr. W. E. Norris should follow George Eliot in this 
curious assembly. He is described by Mr. Frewen Lord as 
the Gainsborough of English novelists. Ofcourse we have 
all obtained great pleasure from the novels of Mr. W. E. 
Norris, who in truth is simply a very genial and pleasant 
disciple of Thackeray; but the very strong opinions here 
expressed can only tempt the reader into disparaging a 
favourite author. It is much to be regretted that living 
writers should be hauled before the public in this way. 
Naturally enough, Jane Austen, who comes next, is not 





highly valued by this serious critic. He is dumbfoundered 
because Macaulay acclaimed her “‘ Shakespearean” and 
Mr. Howells found her “ divine.” 


The rush and riot of Shakespearean life, its tumultuous passions, its 
hell-black tragedies, and its glimpses of heavens undreamed of—I do 
protest that all these things would be vastly improper in Miss Austen’s 
world, 


It would be extremely pleasant to hear Macaulay 
dealing with this sort of stuff. The following passage, 
will, we think, satisfy most inquirers as to the value of the 
criticisms before us: 


Miss Austen will have none of this. Her heroines are ordinary 
healthy young women who live the most ordinary lives imaginable, 
and they are perfectly drawn. Even so Gerard Dou’s cats are 

rfectly painted, even to the very iridescence of their whiskers. 
They are very bad cats, destitute of all the points that mark the good 
cat; and one cannot help wondering, was it worth while ? 


We next have the Brontés, and then comes W. M. 
Thackeray. The passage in the preface prepared us for 
Mr. Lord’s criticism, but it is interesting to discover on 
what his opinion is based. For one thing Thackeray is 
accused of not being the accurate mirror of the clergyman 
of the nineteenth century. The conclusion arrived at is 
that ‘‘ his picture of the Church is one of those half-truths 
which are so much more damaging than downright false- 
hoods.” As Thackeray did not set out to paint the 
Church but only certain individuals who happened to be 
connected with it, the criticism is not very relevant. He 
is also accused of misrepresenting the Civil Service in the 
person of Jos Sedley, and probably Thackeray would have 
been much amused by being told that he had caricatured 
those many amusing people of his who claim to be 
descended from the Irish Kings. The gem of the whole 
criticism is the fault that is found with the novelist who, 
when describing the death of Lord Steyne, did not follow 
the exact facts about Lord Monmouth. Our critic goes 
on to say: 


The extra scenery and machinery employed by Mr. Thackeray tell 
us nothing more than Mr, Thackeray’s private opinion of Lord 
Steyne’s future life. Why all this brutal invective? Disorderly 
behaviour in a man of mediocre rank would have hardly attracted 
Mr, Thackeray’s attention. It is not because Lord Steyne was 
wicked, but because he was a marquis, that Mr. Thackeray denounced 
him. Exalted rank, like high character and lofty aims and noble 
achievements, must all be attacked and denounced, and until life is 
reduced to a desert of colourless drudges Mr. Thackeray will continue 
to disapprove. Even so, as Mr. Trollope observed, Mr. Thackeray 
worked himself into such a state of mind that a man could not mount 
his horse or put on his gloves or order his dinner without being called 
a snob. 


Now let us take Mr. Frewen Lord in a moment of un- 
wonted gaiety and listen to him while he sings the praises 
of Charles Dickens : 


Lovers of Dickens the world over find in their worship a veritable 
freemasonry of mirth. Care drops from our shoulders and anxiety 
from our brows when we remind each other that Mrs. Nickleby 
decided to call Smike ‘‘ Mrs. Slammons.”’ In moments of depression, 
and even of misery, life becomes less wearisome when we murmur : 
‘‘ The Baron Sampsono Brasso and his fair sister are (you tell me) at 
the Play? Ha! 'tis well, Marchioness! but no matter. Some wine 
there, ho!"’ Delightedly we cap passages; and while listening with 
joy to some reminiscence of the Fat Boy, we await the moment when 
we can slip in, ‘* If the law says that, the law is a ass.” 


It were a profitless business to follow this author 
further. Indeed we find it impossible to realise the 
standard of ideas which makes such a judgment as he 
sets down possible. On every possible occasion he says 
the thing that is exactly wrong with a perversity that 
never deviates into illuminating criticism. To call these 
essays on certain novelists a mirror of the century was not 
the happiest inspiration. The nineteenth century was an 
extraordinary one, and marked by special characteristics 
of its own, but the feature that distinguished it was 
undoubtedly the scientific discoveries it brought forth. 
Not in the pages of Anthony Trollope and Mr. W. E. Norris 
is its spirit mirrored, but in the changes that have come 
over religion, science and philosophy. | 
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AN ANTIQUE SONG 


The Dawn in Britain. By Cuartes M, Doventy. Vols. i.-ii. 
(Duckworth, 4s, 6d. net each). 


I chant new day oping. in the Musss' IstEs, 
Of Christ’s eternal Kingdom—Men of the East, 
Of hew and raiment strange, and uncouth speech, 
Behold, in storm-beat ship, cast nigh our Land! 
But thou, dear Foster, Britain’s Musz, record, 
What antique wights dwelled ere in this sweet soil ; 
Who kings, of sacred seed, bare o’er them rule ; 
What gods adored then the blue-pictured Britons. 
Sith tumults, great war-deeds of Britain’s sons ; 
And erst of glorious Brennus in Mainland, 
Who conquered Rome, and Italy did burn; . . . 


THE first lines of the poem are enough to announce to the 
reader that he holds in his hand the most unexpected book 
of the year—an Epic on old-fashioned lines, and on a sub- 
ject which is antique and obscure. Theeight Books which 
have been published tell of the early history of the Gauls 
both in Britain and on the mainland, and—after a gap 
in the narrative—of the voyage of Joseph of Arimathea 
and his companions from Palestine to Britain, and their 
reception by the people of the island. The four which, we 
understand, are to follow will presumably deal with the 
Christianising of Britain. It is to be feared that the first 
pages, besides giving some idea of the strangeness of the 
work both in scheme and matter, will do a good deal 
towards making most readers feel disinclined to go further 
and discover its poetical qualities. For it soon becomes 
apparent that the poet writes a language of hisown. From 
his use of the signs of punctuation to the structure of his 
sentences, the author’s style is one which is not only 
entirely different from current speech, but which has never 
been an accepted manner in any period of English. 
Archeology is of the essence of the poem. Mr. Doughty 
has turned to the distant past for his form and his sub- 
ject: he has drawn upon it for words, expression and illus- 
tration; but this is not all: his sentences are cast in a 
semi-classical mould, which imparts to the verse a full and 
peculiar rhythm by no means unpleasing when once the 
ear has grown accustomed toit. Yet heis consistent in 
his mannerisms ; and, if we except his frequent use of 
ancient words and atavistic orthography, his language is, 
after its own fashion, unambiguous and perfectly intelli- 
gible. His verse with its inversions and ellipses has, 
together with all the involution, all the clarity of the 
Latin hexameter poetry. 

We have spoken first of those features of ‘‘ The Dawn in 
Britain” which are hindrances in the way of the reader, 
because they are precisely the aspects which are bound to 
make the first impression upon one to whom the book may 
be recommended quite casually (as it was to the writer of 
this article) and who has never heard Mr. Doughty’s name 
before. Such a reader will in all probability not only feel 
discouraged by the numerous difficulties, but he will begin 
to doubt the possibility of a work so obviously built-up 
being also inspired—of so much learning and artificiality 
co-existing with poetry. But if he will read on for a little 
time until he is familiar with the style, he will soon find 
his attention riveted to some “episode” or passage of 
peculiar interest, such as the incident of Queen Corwenna 
reconciling her sons, who had taken up arms against each 
other, or the chivalrous combat between the Gaulish King 
Brennus and the German Heremod, or the journey of Odin 
to inquire of Balder in Hel. Other particularly salient 
passages are those relating the crossing of the Alps by the 
Gauls and the taking of Rome, and, later in the poem, the 
sacrilegious spoiling of the temple of Apollo. But perhaps 
the passage which will best bear extracting is the account 
of how the image of Samoth’s god journeyed in the 
sacred waggon drawn by two white colts from Kent to 
rs pate We regret that it is too long to quote in 
ull: 





Cropping the tender herb, those colts draw forth, 

With tardy wavering Wend barefoot choirs, 

Of white-stoled druids, all chanting where they trace: 
With whom much people, which have crowned their heads, 
With guirlands, and that carol on green grass 

Descends this sacred pomp, from shire to shire; 


See, how the goddess, Mother of the Year, 
Her virgin youth reneweth! late, having doffed 
Her russet homely weed of winter teen, 
She takes new raiment, on her, of high tide, 
With silver knops and buds of living gold. 
The earth her garden is, wherein she goeth 
As Dawn's sweet breath ; and all, with green, bedecks, 
And gentle flowers, like a bride-chamber floor. 


Through moor, through moss, and many an oozy ford, 
And bourn, they tread ; that, in his hollow brinks, 
His pebble-streams, in reverence of the god, 
Withholds; that might they, dry foot, overpass. 
Through launds, and by sweet-smelling underwoods, 
Which guirlanded with honeysuckle locks ; 

Where windflower blows, and dew-dropt daffodillies, 
With robin, medléd in the thicket grass; 

And loved maylilies, most of heavenly grace, 

And pure ambrosial breath: where vermeil-white, 
Are blossomed boughs, of cherry and the thorn; 

And strew wood-apple blosms, their forest path. 

Be these wild garden-grounds of Britain’s woods. 

Bow down their sprays, the latticed boughs of oaks ; 
And seem to crown the Britons’ antique god, 

With budded bronze. Bordering these breathing pines, 
Beyond the forest, lies fair champaign, wide ; 

Sweet with wild thyme, and gift of the sun-god ; 
Which flower of broom gilds widewhere, and the arms 
Of thorny honeyed whin, that heathbell shrouds ; 

In whose frail trembling crocks, the wild bee sleeps. 


But it would be a poor compliment indeed to Mr. Doughty 
if we were to recommend his work to our readers on 
account of its brilliant passages; for, ornamental as they 
are, they are not essentials. That which has chiefly and 
finally impressed us in his poetry is the vivid and convinc- 
ing imagery of the whole narrative—the wonderfully living 
idea he has given us of a past which to most men is but 
dimly imaginable. His archeology is not that of Bekker’s 
“Gallus,” nor that of a certain learned but unreadable 
volume on the Attic Theatre. It is more akin to that of 
Robert Browning in “ Balaustion’s Adventure” ; that is 
to say, it is vivified and illumined by poetic imagination. 
It seems as if the author must himself have fought and 
hunted with bow and spear in the primeval forest, listened 
to the bard singing the legends of the heathen gods, and 
noticed the impression made on his companions by their 
first sight of the Romans, a people of strange lineage and 
speech. Though his material be entirely derivative, the 
poem which he has made out of it could have been written 
by no one else. His writing is intensely individual; his 
art is the expression of his own personality. His utter 
disregard of accepted conventions makes it clear that he 
has written to please himself and not to win the applause 
of indiscriminate readers. To predict wide or immediate 
popularity for his book would be optimism run wild; we 
sincerely hope, however, that these two volumes may 
receive sufficient attention to encourage the author to 


publish the rest of the poem. 


THE MONASTIC IDEAL 


Life of St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori, Edited in English from the 
French of Austin Bertue by Harotp Castie, M.A. 


2 vols. (Duffy.) 


ALL great enthusiasm demands admiration, as a form of 
that most precious of men’s endowments—vitality : this it 
is that makes the book before us valuable to the general 
reader, that vitality is its keynote. Father Berthe, a 
member of St. Alphonsus’s Order of the Holy Redeemer, 
wrote in French the life of a man who was a saint because 
he never wavered for an instant in his enthusiasm for his 
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cause. Father Castle, who has edited the English edition, 
has not let this fire of enthusiasm abate: he, too, was so 
impressed by the life at which he has worked, that he left 
a brilliant career to follow in the track of St. Alphonsus, 
and his devotion is seen in the elaborate care with which 
his work is done. And so there is an atmosphere of peace 
in the book which is due partly, no doubt, to its aloofness 
from what is known as the world, but which is due also— 
chiefly, perhaps—to the extreme devotion both of the 
saint to his work and of the writers to the memory of the 
saint’s life. Father Castle’s work is a free translation from 
the French, with much of his own added—and it isa trans- 
lation into scholarly English: but on reading the volumes 
we were conscious of another hand, writing in a style 
quite other than that of the notes which are Father 
Castle’s own and of large portions of the translation: a 
hand that writes slovenly English and favours the out- 
pouring of unctuous religion without simplicity and often 
almost naively out of context. We made inquiries, and 
discovered our conjecture to be well founded. Father 
Castle’s manuscript was subjected to authorities at Rome 
and returned in a state that was unrecognisable: and 
though the book may in its present state offer safer 
guidance to the devout, its literary worth has been deplor- 
ably impaired. 

he chief facts in the life of St. Alphonsus, Msgr. de’ 
Liguori are these: He was born on September 27, 1696, 
took his degree of doctor in the year 1713 at a very early 
age, and scored success upon success as a barrister at the 
Neapolitan bar. He was always of an intensely religious 
temperament, but it was not until 1726 that he was 
actually ordained priest, having become in 1723 a novice 
at the Congregation of Missions. His father, Don Joseph, 
was much opposed to the step, having filled his heart with 
ambitious dreams for his son’s worldly future, which were 
on the point of being realised when they were irrevocably 
ended by the act of renunciation. In 1732 he founded 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, the special 
object of which was the instruction of the rural poor. 
Their first house was in Scala, eight miles from Salerno; 
but a little later the headquarters were transferred to 
Ciorani, and in 1743 to Nocera dei Pagani, which is still 
the chief house of the Order. Ali the difficulties which 
Alphonsus encountered in founding his Order are fully 
described; but special care is given in the present edition 
to what is known as the Regolamento, When he was a 
very old man—eighty-three years—the Order, his love for 
which, we read, was second only to his love for God, was 
threatened with destruction by a regal decree of illegality: 
his Congregation was weakened but was not destroyed. 
The old man’s strength sustained the condemnation, and, 
before his death on August 1, 1787, at Nocera dei Pagani, 
he had the joy of knowing that it was firmly re-estab- 
lished. 


Alfonso [we ) son from Jannoia] was of middle height, but his head 
was somewhat large and his complexion fair. He had a broad fore- 
head, a beautiful eye a little blue, an aquiline nose, a small mouth, 
pleasant and rather smiling. His hair was black and his beard which 
he cut short with scissors but did not shave, well grown... Being 
shortsighted he used spectacles which he took off when preaching or 
speaking with women. .. He could be great with the great and 
little with the little, adapting himself to all to draw all to God. . . 
He was always recollected. .. He was an enemy of a pleasant and 
easy life, yet the more austere he was with himself the kinder and 
more compassionate was he with others. 


In his love for animals he resembled St. Francis, and we 
read that “ one brother who had thrown a cat which had 
annoyed him out of the window was deprived of his fruit 
for eight days in punishment of his cruel action.” Again, 
his students once gave him two doves, and the doves 
became so friendly with him that they sat upon his 
shoulders and fed from his hand during meals: when the 
saint thought that they had taken enough he said kindly, 
‘“‘ Now away with you,” and then they immediately flew 
away to their cage. But, unlike St. Francis, St. Alphonsus 
became a bishop and wrote many theological works and 





tried by his writing to thwart the progress of the “ infidel 
Voltaire.” It is interesting to learn that a rumour came 
to Naples that Voltaire had been converted and that St. 
Alphonsus wrote to him, by a friend in Paris, a long letter 
of congratulation upon the event, begging him to publish 
a recantation of his past infidelity. The letter was never 
delivered: the rumour, it is needless to say, was not 
founded upon any fact. 

The book ends with an epilogue, which is called with 
considerable beauty ‘‘ St. Alphonsus in his Congregation,” 
and which gives the history of his canonisation and the 
history of the Order from 1787 to 1905. The whole aim 
of Father Castle, which is seen in his delightful notes, has 
been to emphasise the human side of the saint’s character, 
that he might not seem a peerless paragon so much as a 
very human man whose saintliness lay in the triumph of 
his spiritual nature over weakness. That third hand has 
helped to obscure his aim: but it is none the less apparent. 
Few men, indeed, have not experienced a weariness or 
disgust at the pressure of the world. ‘‘ The time is out of 
joint,” cried Hamlet. ‘* The world is too much with us,” 
wrote Wordsworth in one of his most inspired moments. 
The instinct that drove men to renounce the world will 
never die; but that instinct does not now drive the men 
it obsesses only into a monastery. Freedom is what they 
crave; and they are not anxious, as a rule, to exchange 
one set of fetters for another. Rather, like Thoreau, they 
live upon themselves: little by little eliminating the 
necessities of life, which are the present fetters. For 
civilisation has done away with the boisterous, unruly 
element, to escape which the quiet and the peaceful were 
forced to become monks or be slain. The world has grown 
more orderly and complaisant: it exacts other tributes 
from its adherents. There is no need for a recluse to join 
an order for protection: he can do without, as much as in 
him lies, and no one interferes. We are not less religious: 
but our religions are more varied with the greater 
experience of mankind—though all religion is at heart the 
same, leading a man a little further afield than the limits 
of his own personality, so as to bring him into com- 
munion with the great force of life, which is the spiritual 
force. 


From link to link it circulates 
The soul of all the world, 


which Keats celebrated when he wrote, ‘‘ Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty ”’ ; which Browning realised when he wrote : 


Then life is—to wake not sleep 
Rise and not rest, but press 
From Earth’s level . . . 
"To the heaven’s height, far and steep. . . 
Where Power is Love. 


And Shelley’s words, “‘ To fear himself and love all human- 
kind,” might have been spoken by St. Alphonsus and 
might be hung in red letters on the walls of any 
monastery. 

Who shall limit human ways of reaching humanity’s 
ideal ? Who wishes to do so Jacks reverence for the soul 
of man, which, in all its strange lapses and twistings, 
contains what is divine and what is infinite. 


LETTERS FROM SAMOA 


Letters from Samoa, 1891-1895. By Mrs. M. I. Srevenson, 


Edited by Marie Cioruitpe Baxrour. (Methuea, 6s. 
net.) 


STEVENSON’S reputation is passing through the usual 
vicissitudes. Mr. Kipling excepted, no writer of our time 
was more widely or loudly acclaimed in life. At his 


death the praise of him went up in still greater volume 
wherever he had been read; and then, in less than a year, 
signs of what is called “reaction” began to appear in the 
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customary way. More particularly his style, which had 
been so much admired and enjoyed, was objected to as 
rather painfully artificial; a fault, we venture to think, 
which would have remained obscure to this day if he had 
not described with Rabelaisian exaggeration his labours 
to acquire astyle. Since then, some critics more critical 
than others have even asked whether, after all, he should 
not be rated as a very superior writer of books for boys ; 
the authority for that view being also supplied by 
Stevenson himself, when he sent the manuscript of one of 
his best stories to the editor of a boy’s magazine. Yet a 
good many of us keep in being the belief that Stevenson 
was a man of fine inventive and discerning imagination 
as well as of keen descriptive power, and therewith 
(especially remembering certain essays of his) a writer of 
admirably choice and meaning English, however come by. 
Through these gifts he will regain his own again after 
awhile—new generations of young authors, not improbably, 
poring upon “ Virginibus Puerisque” in hope of catching 
from it the art of good writing. Lucky for them if they 
succeed. Meanwhile we of unaltered faith go ®n reading 
him from time to time, with a ready welcome for all that 
can be told of the writer. Not that much remains to be 
told, if anything. Substantially, all has been said— 
there can be little more to learn in any way. 

We have now before us “ the second and last instalment” 
of his mother’s letters, “‘ written during her journeys to 
Samoa and her life there in the household of her son, up 
to her return home after his death.” After the first fifty 
pages, they are full of the small significant particulars 
which men too often neglect, even with the great example 
ot Boswell before them, and which few male creatures know 
how to describe as multitudes of women do without taking 
thought. Therefore this last batch of letters is always 
interesting, although Vailima was but a little world and 
the life there much of a muchness day after day. Nor is 
anything described in these letters that is new to us. We 
have seen it all before, either in glimpses or in full displays, 
and yet, for the reasons suggested, the book is an 
interesting one for all Stevenson’s friends and lovers, 
though all it does is to revive and sometimes to vivify 
impressions already recorded. The Vailima house, the 
Vailima household, its employments, its dissipations, the 
atmosphere of it and the strangeness and beauty of its 
surroundings, are vividly described by a pen which is not 
literary and yet has all the point and effect which “‘come 
naturally’ to the most unaspiring women whenever they 
sit down to write. There is no conscious attempt, for 
example, in the letter that fills pages 54 to 57, but it is 
a full and finished description all the same, with the prime 
merit of making itself memorable without awaking the 
least effort of memory. And as we go on with our reading 
again we see how brave a fight Stevenson made against an 
unconquerable weakness which yet was not that which 
overcame him at last. It is highly probable that, by calling 
up his vital forces, his work (being what it was) combated 
the malady which he and his friends believed would be 
the ending of him. And so we may still believe it would 
have been, if the work had not wrought good and harm 
together. But he could not take it easily, this work. 
Sometimes it excited him to absolute exhaustion, and so 
prepared and brought on the fatally sudden blow that 
ended his life and all its great capacities. So we may 
reasonably think at any rate. 

As to his fame, that is like a great many other things in 
the keeping of the ages. No writer of the last fifty years 
has died without a wave of depreciation following his 
death. It was so with George Eliot, with Robert Brown- 
ing, with Anthony Froude—to take only a few examples— 
and no doubt the whirligig of time will bring in his 
revenges. It takes no very exhaustive knowledge of 
English literature to enable one to put a finger on authors 
whose reputation has lain under a cloud, and then come 
out shining and more resplendent than ever. We do 
not say that Stevenson will so emerge, but he may. 





IN THE FOREST 


THouGH I have borne the brunt of ’battled spears 
Unflinching, ’neath these boughs that writhe and twist, 
My heart is as a wren’s heart when she hears 

The litch-owl calling through the evening mist, 

And falters frail—a thing of fluttering fears— 

Before some shadow-plumed antagonist. 


Quaking, I ride; yet know not what I dread. 
Naught stirs the boding silence save the sound 

Of beechmast crackling ’neath my horse’s tread, 
Or some last leaf that rustles to the ground ; 

And long it seemeth since the sun, blood-red, 

In sea on sea of night-black boughs was drowned ; 


Though dark hath not yet fallen; wavering gloom 
Sweeps through the brake, and brims each hollow dank ; 
Empty of light, the stirless pine trees loom 

Against the glistering sky; and grey and lank 

The shadows rise, as ghosts from out the tomb, 

And, closing, follow at my horse’s flank. 


But them I fear not; nor the beasts that lurk 

Beneath the cavernous branches, crouching low, 
Whose famished eyes burn on me through the mirk ; 
Spellbound, they spring not ; ’neath the cleaver’s blow, 
Their desperate fangs would snatch the blinded stirk, 
Yet quail before the doom to which I go— 


The unknown, death-plumed horror that, at last, 
From its old ambush in the heart of night, 
Leagued with long-thwarted perils of the past, 
Shall swoop upon me with unswerving flight. 
Drink, while ye may, the light that fades so fast, 
O eyes that shall not see the morning light! 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, 


YE VERDANT GROVES, YE SYLVAN 
SHADES 


Tue eighteenth-century view of Nature has been exposed 
by criticism, time after time ; and whenever its poets dis- 
cover a little true observation or pastoral sentiment, they 
win an excessive applause in which they are most effec- 
tually hid. Dyer, for example, has suffered by the bright 
light in which his verses have lived for the past century. 
Not content with showing that ‘‘ Grongar Hill’”’ had a 
charm, Wordsworth said extravagant things about the 
terrible ‘‘ Fleece’’; no critic has since added discrimina- 
tion to enthusiasm; and in the end a pretty loud laugh 
is likely tocome. Aisthetically, of course, Gray’s Virgilian 
sentiment is more important; and, historically, so are 
Thomson’s observation and brave efforts to digest it in an 
unpropitious day; but is there not also a definite and 
inalienable charm in the average eighteenth-century poet’s 
view ? 

It has seemed to me that the critic, travelling with his 
wonderful ‘‘nose of a rhinoceros” through time, is apt, 
however many volumes he may obtrude, to win something 
less than the whole truth by cleaving faitbfully to his 
historical point of view. He finds little observation and 
magical sentiment in the eighteenth-century masses ; and 
that is true enough: but he never clearly ackowledges 
that they may yet have for us a singular delight. It is 
much like the delight of a pretentious old building which 
all the architects condemn, except Time. The thing has 
a way of assaulting the heart which the canons do not 
explain. 

Take Goldsmith, for example—a writer who usually set 
little store by his descriptions of Nature, his “ Natural 
History” notwithstanding. My own fancy aiding, I gain 
a rich and pleasing impression from a few lines of his, 
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with nothing apparent in them but facile observation and 
(I think) a genuine sentiment; for example, this, from 
“‘ The Deserted Village ”’ : 


No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, cloak’d with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvary’d cries .. . 


In its place it is more effectual than things of our own 
day, far more truthful and melodious. 

The few readable pages of Shenstone, again, especially 
when they are met unexpectedly after the ‘‘ Ode to a young 
lady somewhat too solicitous about her manner of ex- 
pression,’ are more moving than a critic could show to be 
probable. Perhaps the fact that Shenstone died long ago, 
after a foolish pathetic life, is not without its influence upon 
my impression ; but what I would insist on is that, though 
there are a hundred men living now who can stuff their 
verse or prose with more natural history than he, yet he 
has a power distinct from theirs, a power that we should 
do ill to explain away or ignore. I would even admit 
to finding a true rapture in his 


O sweet disposal of the rural hour .. . 


So, too, in the stanzas on herbsin “‘ The Schoolmistress,” 
beginning 


Herbs, too, she knew, and well of each could speak. 


Even Smollett—I fancy the critic’s ears twitching at his 
very name—Smollett has, imbedded in his songs and odes 
and satires and history and fiction, a few lines that taste of 
the country purely. If they stood alone, or in the work of 
a professed encomiast of Nature, they would be vain ; but, 
where they are, such lines as these in his ‘‘Ode to Leven 
Water” are full of enjoyment and life : 


Pure stream in whose transparent wave 

My youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 

No torrents stain thy limpid source ; 

No rocks impede thy dimpling course, 

That sweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, polish’d pebbles spread ; 

While, lightly pois'd, the scaly brood 

In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 

The springing trout in speckled pride ; 
he salmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 

The silver eel and mottled par. . 


And who, in reading the lesser eighteenth-century poets, 
has not been delighted, as by some indiscretion in a too 
severe existence, by even so conventional a touch as that 
of Ambrose Phillips in his ‘‘ To Charlotte Pulteney ” ? 


Like the linnet in the bush 
To the mother-linnet's note 
Moduling her slender throat. 


Such things, in their setting, remind me of the old 
London merchant, faithful to London for half a century, 
who lay on his deathbed and replied to one who asked 
whether there was anything he needed: “Yes, Marl- 
borough Downs and the rain.” 

But what, above all, is pleasant in these bewigged 
poems, is the truly rural sentiment. The poets are mostly 
townsmen, preferring the town. Of the modern sad pas- 
sion for Nature they have nothing: they simply love the 
fields in their season. Now and then they go out into the 
country, and in their /étes champétres there is something 
gay and foreign from us which calls up a vision of 
fields more unspoiled than they are now. There were 
elves in those days ; country people saw them, if poets 
failed: if you were returning after nightfall, from a day’s 
shooting, you might see the torches that lit the King of 
the Cats to his grave. The country had always been there, 
and was to be there for ever. It had not yet assumed 
the “ pale cast of thought.” They greeted it and smiled, 


as men once greeted Helen, not thinking of her immor- 
tality. And so the words which they used in praise or 





description of Nature were less profuse, less precise than 
ours. When Dr. Thomas Parnell talks of early shepherds 
“printing long footsteps in the glittering grass,” we 
have to fill in, each to his taste, what that. blithe 
lover left out. When he says “a grove” he means as 
much as Mr. -—— when he writes a score of sonnets ; and 
he and many others give us a feeling that they have been 
out in the country and have liked it, but thought it an 
unliterary experience of what Gay calls ‘‘ amusing thoughts 
and peaceful hours.” To glance for a moment at prose— 
there are pieces in Fielding which, for pastoral sentiment, 
cannot be challenged by anything in our more elaborate 
style. They are of a genuine rusticity, while in the finest 
things of a late day, the landscape is pensive with a by no 
means rustic sentiment. It was a day when literature ~ 
seems to have been diffident of making use of anything 
which was not suitable for polite discourse. There was 
little poetry which might not have been written, on a full 
stomach, in a drawing-room. The great literature of 
Nature represents rather the unsocial thoughts of men— 
thoughts sometimes ejaculated in most intimate conversa- 
tion, sometimes not at all in. speech. Such thoughts were 
not suited to the common methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though they are not absent from the work of the 
greater men. But it would be rash to assume that, because 
men did not express many unsocial thoughts, they had them 
not. Men did not often write love-lyrics in Chaucer’s day, 
yet I suppose they loved. Thus, the frugal lives of these 
commonplace poets imply—it is uncritical tosay so—much 
that is common to humanity but unexpressed ; and they 
suggest as well. They had their conventions, their per- 
sonifications, their nymphs and Ohs, for which in some 
moods we can spare some tender mockery. At least, it 
should be tender, since it is hard to foretell of what con- 
ventions we ourselves are to be accused by an enlightened 


terity. 
ps E. T. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
GLAMOUR AND VISION 


In one of his excursions into the field of criticism in 
‘* Traffics and Discoveries” Mr. Rudyard Kipling sums up 
in a striking manner the extreme view of the romantic 
school to which he belongs. He cites two famous passages 
in modern poetry. One is the verse in which Keats con- 
veys in a few lovely words the mood of ecstasy excited in 
him by the nightingale’s song, that 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


The other is that description of the unearthly chasm in the 
garden of Kubla Khan— 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 


As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover !|— 


in which Coleridge embodies in a phrase the spirit of 
malign beauty that informs the artificial paradise of the 
opium-eater. These two passages, Mr. Kipling says, are 
pure vision; the rest of English poetry is mere literature. 
Mr. Kipling has a violent manner of expression, but one can 
perceive his point of view. It is one from which the two 
sorts of ecstasy in poetry are confounded. There are four 
ways in this world. Some people only know of one; many 
recognise two; Mr. Kipling, like Thomas the Rhymer, has 
learned to distinguish three : 
O see ye not yon narrow road 
So thick beset with thorn and brier ? 


That is the Path of Righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquire. 


And see ye not that broad, broad road 
That lies across yon lily leven ? 

That is the Path ff Wickedness 
Though some call it the road to Heaven. 
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And see ye ant sit bonny rg ge" That is one kind of ecstasy; but Keats divined ‘that there 
noe an neal poy tg tina _ was a higher kind. A few weeks after composing the 


Where you and I this night maun gae. 


He relishes so keenly the way of glamour that he mistakes 
it for the way of vision. Certainly for the quality of 
magic the two phrases of Keats and Coleridge are incom- 
parable. Even in the ancient ballads, from which the 
poets derived somewhat of their inspiration, there is 
nothing of equal power. The cry of Douglas as he rushes 
into the field in the “ Battle of Otterburn ’— 


But I hae dreamed a weary dream 
Beyond the Isle o' Sky, 

I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I— 


which is perhaps the finest thing of the sort in our popular 
poetry, does not throw over one’s mind so deep a spell. 
Neither is there so potent a glamour in the refrain of the 
“* Lyke-Wake Dirge :” 


This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and all: 

Fire and fleet and candlelight, 
And Christ receive thy saul! 


But the dirge is very impressive. In the strange 
rhythm and the strange words there seems still to 
reside that eerie feeling that overcame the medieval 
mourners as they chanted the burden over the body of 
the dead. It has a rudeincantatory power, and it was this 
power which the later poets of the romantic school, such 
as Poe and Rossetti who lacked the imaginative energy 
of Keats and Coleridge, tried to recover by reverting to 
the primitive method of the refrain. Poetry is the most 
ancient form of magic. An hypnotic effect is produced 
by a rhythmical repetition of words of mysterious sound 
and dim similitude that bewilder the imagination, and 
then subdue it. All fine verse has something of this quality 
of charm. It is the entrancing element in poetry which 
distinguishes it from the reasonable art of prose. But such 
refrains as those which Poe and Rossetti employ are now 
rather ineffectual. The mind of the child and the savage 
may stil! be susceptible to the rudest form of incantation ; 
the mind of a cultivated man of poetical temperament 
is only to be won by the fine and gradual sorcery of in- 
tricate rhythms, of syllables in musical array, and of 
subtle overtones of sentiment arising from the magic 
collocation of words. Yet when a cultivated man is over- 
powered by the glamour of poetry, he is carried away by a 
mood as irrational as that which the Red Indians excite 
in themselves by their necromantic chants. He becomes 
a creature of instinct, isolated in the midst of a universe 
in which everything is a mystery. Superstitions which 
interest him in his reasonable hours merely as matter of 
anthropological study, regain somewhat of their authority 
over his mind and arouse in him dim emotions of panic 
and wonder. Under the spell of the poet he lives over 
again the life of the savages out of whose spiritual experi- 
ence the sombre substrata of his own soul have been 
slowly built. Like them he projects his personality into 
the world of inanimate objects and so enlarges the means 
of human expression. There is no “ pathetic fallacy” in 
this. It is a patheticreality. We are at times moved by 
actual and powerful feelings which can only be represented 
in this way. There are some moods, as Mr. W. B. Yeats 
observes, which men can only express by thrusting their 
souls into the heart of rocks and peopling again the earth 
with fairies and spirits of darkness. The poetry of the 
school founded by Coleridge and Keats derives its inspira- 
tion from that part of the subliminal region of the mind in 
which primitive ways of feeling are secreted, and in which, 
as Keats said in a letter to Reynolds, the 


Imagination brought 
Beyond its proper bound, yet still confined, 
Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 
Cannot refer to any standard law 
Of either earth or heaven. 





letter in question, he said to Reynolds: 


I compare human life to a large Mansion of many apartments, two 
of which I can only describe. . . . We no sooner get into the second 
Chamber . . . than we become intoxicated with the light and the atmo- 
— we see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying 
there for ever in delight. However, among the effects this breathing 
is father of, is that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into the 
heart and nature of Man, ... whereby this Chamber becomes 
gradually darkened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, many 
doors are set open—but all dark—all leading to dark passages. . . . 
To this point was Wordsworth come, as far as I can conceive, when 
he wrote “ Tintern Abbey,” and it seems to me that his Genius is ex- 
plorative of those dark Passages . . . Here I must think Wordsworth 
is deeper than Milton. 


Keats's letter is one of the most illuminating pieces of 
criticism in our language. His insight into the secret of 
Wordsworth’s greatness is derived from a sense of similar 
power. ‘ Now, if we live and go on thinking,” he said, “* we 
too shall explore them [the dark Passages]. . . . We read 
fine things, but never feel them to the full until we have 
gone over the same steps as the author.’’ When he wrote, 
he too was losing his delight in the glamour of 


The light that never was on sea or land, 


and was seeking in the way of the mystics for the vision 
that comes when 
With an eye made quiet by the power 


Of harmony, and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things. 


Keats explains very clearly in one of his later letters, in 
which he speaks of the world as a “ vale of soul-making,” 
the essential doctrine of mysticism, but he seems never 
to have had the direct illumination which Wordsworth 
describes : 
I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


This is pure vision. In all the literature of mysticism one 
cannot find the ineffable experience of enlightenment 
adumbrated in terms of equal simplicity and power. Other 
writers use all manner of symbols in the matter, some of 
which are perilously ambiguous ; Wordsworth conveys his 
feelings in plain, unfigurative language, and yet with in- 
comparable effect. It even seems to me that the most 
inspired passage in Shakespeare : 
We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ; 


sounds a little mundane besides the ‘‘ Orphic song”’ of 


Wordsworth. 
EDWARD WRIGHT. 








FICTION 


By Goprrey R. Benson. (Longmans, 


Tracks in the Snow. 
6s.) 
In this history of a crime, ‘‘edited from the manuscript 
of the Rev. Robert Driver, B.D.,’”’ Mr. Godfrey Benson 
has strongly reinforced criminological fiction with a story 
carried out, as the stock advertisement phrase has it, upon 
entirely new lines. And very excellent lines they are. 
We do not remember reading such a clever murder story 
since Grant Allen’s “‘The Curate of Churnside.” Intel- 
lectually it is to the ordinary detective story as a 
humane judge is to policeman X, and those who have 
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grown a trifle weary of the rivalries between professional 
sleuth-hounds and cadaverous amateurs in detection may 
embark without fear upon this voyage of psychological 
discovery. Just at first, perhaps, there may be a moment- 
ary impression that the rector of Long Wilton is a little 
over-.nxious to tell his story well, but if so it is rapidly 
succe: ded by an interest in and sympathy with him which 
is sustained to the end of the book and constitutes one of 
its chief charms. Mr. Benson has done wisely in keeping 
the light steadily upon the little group of four (three 
travelled and experienced men of varied attainments and 
the rector) who dined with Eustace Peters at Grenvile 
Combe on the eve of his murder. In this way, for the usual 
village gossip, parish annals and police-court records, are 
substituted glimpses of life amid widely different environ- 
ments which lend breadth to the whole. Where the 
more ordinary detective story stock-in-trade is drawn upon 
it is always with admirable point and skill. That little 
thumb-nail sketch by defending counsel of a ‘most 
deleterious cleric,” with a prejudice against the (unor- 
dox) prisoner and an animus to defend a certain suspect 
arising from a sickly sentiment towards his (suspect’s) 
daughter, betrayed when he fled to her from an ailing 
family at Florence, is a delightfully humorous misrepre- 
sentation of the real facts of the case. From the tangled 
skein of preliminary possibilities the wary reader will of 
course refuse the first thread offered him, but all the loose 
ends are deftly manipulated, and when he has fast hold 
of the right clue there is no lack of excitement. Nor does 
the interest abate with the collapse of the plots against 
the ‘deleterious cleric’”’ and the hunting down of the 
murderer, for by means of a subtle confession Mr. Benson 
has us absorbed in considerations of motive and character 
till the close of a very able book. 


Richard Baldock, By Arcuipatp Marsnatt, 
6s.) 


Mr. MARSHALL follows the fortunes of Richard Baldock, 
from birth to prospective marriage with an heiress, with 
great pains and without a hasty step; his style moves like 
the coming of old age, with slow insistence. As a mute 
protest against the usual indecent rush of modern novels, 
the book is invaluable and wins our support; but even a 
mute protest may be wearisome, and wearisome Mr. 
Marshall is apt to be. He is inclined to overweight in his 
sentences, to use long words for their own bad sake ; in 
fact, in his desire (and it is a proper desire) to lend 
importance to his theme, he has been led to walk onstilts 
at times. And by this mistake he does not gain his wish 
and loses grace. This is most apparent in his treatment 
of Richard when Richard is a very little boy : his character 
is crushed under sheer phraseological weight, as the little 
ant is crushed in the great epic when he is styled “ parsi- 
monious emmet.”” Neither the child nor the ant can 
survive it. But as Richard grows in years he seems also 
to grow into closer sympathy with his creator; the writing 
becomes less stilted and there is much finer observation 
and wise deduction. His novel-reading phase, when he 
comes in contact with John Meaking (an excellent 
character-study) in the second-hand bookshop, shows 
deep and original insight. And here Mr. Marshall is too 
interested in what he has to say, not to say it as directly 
and simply as he can. We read these chapters over two 
or three times, and each time with renewed pleasure. 
They are so good that we felt, and still feel, a certain 
disappointment that Mr. Marshall should have thought it 
necessary to make what seems an unworthy concession in 
the matter of the ending. Richard is too well done to 
sink into a conventional hero. 


The Light. (Cassell, 6s.) 


THE story of ‘‘ The Light” follows closely upon the lines 
of ‘ This Our Sister.”” It is, however, in some respects a 
more finished book, more even in narration, more restrained, 
not so horrible in its scenes and their details ; moreover, 


(Alston Rivers, 


By Mrs. Harotp Gorst. 





in “The Light” the idiom and the slang of the slums are 
less startling. Yet, even with these grateful concessions to 
hypersensitive readers, “‘ The Light” is a tale of almost 
unbroken misery and temptation. That there should be 
many sordid scenes in it was but natural to the theme; 
others there are which are none the more pleasant for 
being resolutely lifelike; but both author and reader go 
through them with courage though not, perhaps, without 
mutual doubt of their acceptability. Margaret Durnley, a 
naturally honest, decent-minded servant, leaves her first 
situation in disgrace, and spends two years in a workhouse 
with her blind baby while she is still in her teens. By that 
time her friends have died or have disappeared: in such 
ways the author is obliged to dispose of every person who 
is kind and helpful to Margaret, either as a means of 
punishment or of ultimate redemption. Constantly 
exposed to the dangers of simple, unprotected comeliness, 
as constantly buffeted and beaten in a desperate struggle 
to keep herself and her child “‘ respectable,” the poor girl is 
not always ready to echo the cry: ‘‘ God’s in his heaven, 
all's right with the world.” Even the most sensation- 
hardened reader must be moved at last to question why 
everything should go so persistently, cruelly wrong with 
Margaret, despite her own sterling qualities. No lot in 
life, even in the slums, is without some compensation, 
some moments of ease and even of content. That there 
should be such alleviations may be difficult of comprehen- 
sion to most of us, and yet more difficult to describe 
convincingly by even the most observant of outsiders ; 
but they exist, and should not be excluded from a study 
of this kind. What Mrs. Gorst gives us is a composite 
picture of the miseries of half a dozen poor ‘“‘ women of 
the people” under one name, painted with unflinching 
realism, in strong colours, and almost without shading or 
gradation. Not many years ago such a story as ‘ The 
Light”’ would have found but a cold welcome from the 
general reader: now it belongs to a class of literature 
sanctioned by a passing fashion. Yet, strangely enough, 
but distinctly, Mrs. Gorst’s novel has something in common 
with those old-fashioned religious story-books which 
demanded not so much repentance and atonement for sin 
as some definite turn to spiritual conversion. In this tale 
it is Timothy, the blind child, who shows his mother “ the 
light.” A mere gleam it is, but enough to enable her to 
find her way, through the most painful sacrifice a mother 
can make, towards some measure of future peace. Mrs. 
Gorst is not successful in her treatment of such menfolk 
as appear in her pages, but her landladies, laundry-girls, 
and cottagers deserve praise as individual and truly 
excellent portraits. 


George's Whims. By Putir Wurrnarp. (Allen, 6s.) 


GrEoRGr’s other name is Harcourt, and he is very large, even 
fat, and forty, and eccentric to the verge of lunacy. His 
sister knows his eccentricity, and, fearing it, places him 
under the guardianship of her nephew, who is wise and 
twenty ; and ward and guardian journey to Charmouth 
and live there together for a month. Mr. Whithard writes 
of their adventures, which are ingeniously contrived, with 
neatness and a sprightly dexterity: But he is a little apt 
to run a joke to death, and that strikes any one who has a 
feeling for jokes as unkind, especially when some of the 
jokes thus done to death are good jokes. For example, one 
old lady with a stentorian voice makes our eye twinkle, but 
the second old lady with a voice as stentorian dims the 
twinkle with a tear of regret, of annoyance even, and 
annoyance is a mood which it takes much pleasantry 
to tickle away. Twice, at least, Mr. Whithard annoys 
noticeably in this respect ; and each time he has succeeded 
in smoothing away the annoyance. This redounds to his 


credit, as far as his invention is concerned, but points to 
weakness of workmanship, which will doubtless strengthen 
with practice. These Whims of George are, we think, his 
first attempt; let him learn restraint, and he will be able 
to give scope to his wealth of fun. Even as it is, his book 
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is most amusing: George’s whim of craniology, which makes 
him measure the heads of the Charmouth people, and his 
strenuous effort to bea Viking and raid the coast of Wight, 
are delightfully funny. 


Mr. Baxter, Sportsman, By C, F. Marsu. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Mr. BAXTER is a shooting man whose single-hearted aim 
in life is to keep fit in order to kill his birds clean: though 
he likes cheese, we are told, “‘ he never touches it, he feels 
it for days and is behind his birds at once’’; and when, 
later, it comes out that his cellar is stocked with—not 
vintages—but three tons of shot specially “made” to 
ensure uniformity of pattern, the reader will not be unduly 
surprised to learn that, having failed to educate his niece 
to the high-standard of keenness and proficiency he deems 
requisite in his favourite sport, he feels that the only thing 
left for him to do is to find her a husband who will satisfy 
his exacting demands. His choice falls on a friend’s son 
with whom he has a truly wonderful day’s shoot, during 
which a ring of dead pheasants lies around the great gun 
“for a distance of sixty yards” and 140 cartridges account 
for 125 head killed. A yet more marvellous coot drive is 
described in which eighty-six fall to Mr. Baxter’s guns. 
No wonder “ Barry had heard of such shooting, had read 
of it . . . but had never before seen it, and the sight awed 
him.”” It was enough to awe anyone. The rest of the 
book—describing this same Barry poaching and selling his 
father’s game for pocket-money; his entanglement with 
a village girl; and his subsequent escape from his troubles 
—is uninteresting, and fails to convince the reader that 
such a sequence of events as here described ever did or 
was likely to take place. 








FINE ART 


SHAM ANTIQUES 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Mr. Byam Shaw is showing a 
small group of nine works. Paintings would be an 
inadequate term, because so many other things beside 
paint have gone to their making. In two or three of the 
nine Mr. Shaw is content with the usual resources of the 
painter, and these, despite a certain crudity of colour, are 
the most pleasing of his exhibits. But in the remaining 
works he lapses into Byzantine barbarisms, freely 
using gesso, inlays of mother-of-pearl, coral and other 
inexpensive precious stones. Nor does he make even a 
skilful use of his foreign ingredients. Forexample, in the 
picture called Hope, a string of real coral beads appears 
to be trickling out of the lady’s chin, seen in profile. A 
fifteenth-century Italian would have known better than 
to use beads of exactly the same size to express a row 
circling a woman’s rounded breasts. He would also have 
had the advantage over Mr. Shaw in that his models 
would have been of his own period and not of an aggres- 
sively modern type. 

Mr. Byam Shaw’s intentions are usually better than his 
achievements in colour, and his design of Flora if executed 
in black and white, might have expressed beautifully a 
beautiful idea. But in what poses as his principal work, 
The Neglected Invitation, there is no special beauty or 
originality of conception. This picture of the Saviour 
sitting at a long, empty banqueting-table, seems a rather 
commonplace subject treated in weak imitation of Gentile 
di Fabriano. The reactionary medievalism of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement seems to have touched bottom in 
such tired works as these. However much an artist may 
admire the work of such men as Vincenzo Foppa and the 
like, he should remember that they were trying to get as 
near to life as they could. If they had been alive to-day 
they would not have been so foolish as to shut their eyes 
to all that has been learnt in painting since their time. 
And when they learnt that beads could be rendered in 
paint as they have been rendered by Jan Van Eyck in his 





splendid portrait group at the National Gallery, they 
would have thrown away their bits of coral and mother- 
of-pearl as any self-respecting painter of to-day would do. 
For a modern painter to have recourse to the jeweller’s 
stock amounts to little less than a confession of impotence. 
Colour, liquid or solid, should be gently but firmly taken 
away from Mr. Byam Shaw, who has done and still could 
do delightful things in black and white. And if he 
urgently desires a change of medium, he should turn his 
atteation to iron-work, in which his real gift for decora- 
tive design might find a more congenial outlet, and his 
rather forceful handling a more suitable material. 


‘WATER-COLOURS IN PALL MALL AND 
ELSEWHERE 


Now that Arthur Melville is no more, the Old Water- 
colour Society is resuming in the realm of art a position 
analogous to that occupied by the House of Lords in the 
world of politics. If the exhibitors in Pall Mall do nothing 
in particular, they do that nothing reasonably well com- 
pared with the exhibitions of the Institute and younger 
societies, It is to be regretted, however, that so many of 
the more capable contributors have been won over to the 
use of body colour, for this breaking away from the purer 
and more truly national style tends to make their drawings, 
or paintings—call them which you will—a little dull. 
Pigment upon pigment will enrich the quality of an oil 
painting. Wash upon wash inevitably deadens the glow 
of a water-colour. The maidenly virtue of this medium is 
its purity; trouble that, and whatever else be gained its 
loveliest charm is lost. 

Inasmuch as they respect their material, not attempting 
to make it do the work of another medium, Mr. R. W. Allan, 
Mr. Robert Little, Mr. Herbert Marshall, the veteran 
Mr. William Callow, and even Mr. Reginald Barrett, 
despite the hardness of his colour, present street scenes 
and landscapes with a freshness lacking in the work of 
many artists otherwise far more distinguished. Mr. 
E, J. Sullivan, for example, is a much stronger draughts- 
man, a more original and decorative designer, but in The 
Victorian (74) he strives after an effect more proper to 
pastel, and pleasure in a charming composition is lessened 
by the sight of a medium whose highest virtues are ignored. 

Mr. R. Anning Bell’s idyllic compositions, The Garden of 
Sweet Sound (38) and The Finding of the Head of Orpheus 
(132) are rich in colour, varied in types, poetic in concep- 
tion, and thorough in craftsmanship. Nevertheless the 
Venetian spirit in his work would breathe more easily in 
oil or tempera and needs greater spaces than sheets of 
Whatman paper if it is to expand to its fullest develop- 
ment. In his water-colours, as in his oils, Mr. Sargent 
astonishes by the dexterity of his handling, but the colour 
of his Bedouins (179) is a little crude; while Mr. Walter 
Bayes seems to have left his decorative convention in 
search of greater truth in lighting. When he has pushed 
his researches a little further his second manner may be a 
greater improvement on his first than at present it appears. 
Mr. George Clausen’s work is always interesting, and his 
Emptying the Sack (143) is full of movement, simple and 
expressive in drawing, and impressive in depth and unity 
of tone. Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. James Paterson, 
Mr. Arthur Rackham, and other regular supporters of the 
society send exhibits which are pleasant and eminently 
characteristic, but too close akin to previous efforts to 
need further comment. 

Some idea of what the Old Water-colour Society’s exhibi- 
tions might be, in happier circumstances, is given by the 
collection of water-colours and black-and-white drawings 
at 5 Old Bond Street. The contributors are Messrs. 
D. Y. Cameron, Joseph Crawhall, Wm. Nicholson, W. Orpen, 
J. Paterson, J. Pryde, A. Rackham, E. J. Sullivan, and 
J. M. Swan, and to say that each is well represented is 
sufficient to prove how attractive is Mr. Paterson’s 
new exhibition. 
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Mr. Crawhall, who has a wall to himself, is especially 
well represented, his water-colours on brown holland, such 
as The White Horse and The Chinese Goose, being as ex- 
quisite in colour as they are masterly in draughtsmanship. 
Mr. Orpen’s portraits and Mr. Paterson’s nude Dryad in a 
landscape are other notable exhibits. 

Of the water-colours in the London Sketch Club’s six- 
teenth exhibition, at the Graves Galleries, Mr. A. J. Mav- 
rogordato’s London street scenes stand out as at once the 
most decorative and the most distinctive. Mr. Montague 
Smyth’s Sea on East Coast, Mr. Burnside’s Low Tide, and 
Mr. Starr Wood's frankly conventional humorous drawings 
count among the most pleasing and least pretentious of the 
remaining exhibits. At the same galleries are water- 
colours of Ireland by Mr. Baragwanath King. As topo- 
graphical records of very beautiful scenery they may prove 
satisfactory, but they are so literal, so lacking in indi- 
vidual vision and personal treatment, that their artistic 
interest is insignificant. 

Miss Amelia Bauerlé, whose dainty designs will be re- 
membered by all readers of the “* Yellow Book,” is showing 
at Messrs. Clifford's (21 Haymarket) a collection of water- 
colours and etchings, some realistic, practically all decora- 
tive, and many illustrative of fairy tales and poems. With 
her, Mrs. F. M. Unwin isshowing child portraits and scenes 
from child-life in town and country, the title of the joint 
exhibition being ‘* Dream Children and Real Children.” 
Reality can scarcely hope to compete with such delightful 
dreaming as Miss Bauerlé’s, but both exhibitors handle 
their mediums with a delicacy and affectionate discretion 
which the robuster male might well imitate. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS AT OXFORD 


THE Committee of the Third Exhibition of Historical 
Portraits has succeeded in bringing together an interesting 
and fairly representative collection of portraits of person- 
ages who died between 1714 and 1837, the period in which 
English art gradually freed itself from foreign influence 
and culminated in the masterpieces of Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney. The early years of the eighteenth 
century were, as Mr. Lionel Cust says in the introduction 
to the Catalogue, ‘‘a period of gestation in England,” 
and we need not therefore be surprised, when we look 
round the walls of the Exhibition, to find a certain number 
of miscarriages. In an exhibition of historical portraits 
many pictures must necessarily be admitted irrespective 
of artistic merit: so in the case of the daub which 
attempts to portray the features of John Kyrle (24), the 
saintly Man of Ross, the painter is forgiven for his subject’s 
sake. Among the earlier English painters Jonathan 
Richardson is represented by three portraits, Joseph 
Highmore by an excellent portrait of Edward Young (77), 
and Hogarth by the curious Assembly of Artists (83) from 
the University Galleries. There are also examples of the 
works of Thomas Hudson and William Hoare. Thomas 
Rowney (80) by the Swiss artist Adrian Carpentiers (the 
Catalogue prefers Adrien Carpentier) is so delightfully 
pompous that his portrait is worth mention if only on 
that account. The exhibition will probably interest most 
because of the fine group of paintings by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Romney. As regards Reynolds, attention 
may be called to the portraits of William Markham (159), 
Richard Robinson (133), Thomas Warton (119), and to the 
portrait of Edward Gibbon (131) lent by the Earl of 
Rosebery. An unusually good opportunity is afforded 
of comparing this last painting with the Gibbon (130) by 
Romney, from the collection of Earl Beauchamp. Both 
portraits are well known, but it is a great advantage to 
have them hanging side by side. Hayley has said of 
the Romney that ‘‘the countenance is delicately exact 
in resemblance and truth of character, but the subordinate 
parts are very far from being entitled to praise.” The his- 
torian is sitting at a table before three volumes of his 
History, to which he points with outstretched forefinger. 





The effect of that forefinger is lamentable, and whatever 
admirable qualities Gibbon’s face may express one cannot 
help being reminded of Boswell’s epithet, “affected fellow.” 
The portrait by Reynolds is admirable in its delineation of 
character, and leaves one convinced,without having recourse 
to books and fioger, that Gibbon was a great historian and 
almost a philosopher. A good specimen of Romney’s 
skill with nothing untoward uppermost is his John 
Oglander (118). The best portrait in the Exhibition is 
Gainsborough’s Welbore Ellis (144), where all the finest 
traits of that artist’s work are found—the skilful har- 
monising of tones (here rust-red and dark green), and the 
aristocratic grace and bearing with which he always in- 
vested his subjects. Three portraits by Allan Ramsay 
(123, 177, 184) should not be missed, and of those by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence special attention may be called to 
his William Eden (165), painted in a very free and 
pleasing style. There are, moreover, several portraits by 
Hoppner, Opie, and Owen, and a group of pastels by 
Lewis Vaslet, who, although uninspired, knew how to 
picture a face and leave some character in it. 








MUSIC 


CHORAL MUSIC—II 


In the fifteenth century the English school of music 
was justly celebrated, and indeed for a period of a 
hundred and sixty-one years (1400-1561) shared with 
the Netherlanders the glory ot being the foremost 
in the world. That English singers ran the Flemish 
very close is proved by the verdict of the Venetian 
Ambassador to the Court of Henry VIII.—a man who 
was doubtless familiar with the famous services at St. 
Mark’s in Venice, conducted by the great Flemish Master, 
Villaert. ‘‘ The Music,” he reports, ‘“* was sung by His 
Majesty's choristers, whose voices are more heavenly 
than human. They did not chant like men but gave 
praise like angels.” However, Flemish singers were in 
great request all over Europe, and it was the ambition 
of every court to have a choir-master from the Nether- 
lands attached to its chapel. The most famous of 
these was Orlando di Lasso, who for thirty-seven years 
trained the chapel of Duke Albert of Munich in the most 
perfect style of polyphonic singing ever known. Such 
establishments were too costly to be maintained outside 
courts, and were therefore called Scholae Palatinae; while 
their peculiar system up to the seventeenth century 
retained its name of mos palatinus or Imperial style. The 
choristers were, for the most part, boarded and lodged 
under the choir-master’s roof, and received a good deal of 
severe discipline as well as instruction at his hands. 
Indeed, from a very early age the theories of music in 
most singing-schools seem to have been vigorously 
enforced by the rod. The whip used by Pope Gregory to 
impress the plainest form of plaint-chant on his pupils in 
the sixth century was for a long time exhibited as a relic, 
together with the book of modes and hymns compiled for 
their use. And the following complaint written by one 
Thomas Tusser after the Reformation shows that the 
protestant choristers of Wallingford fared no better than 
little papists : 

O shameful time, for every crime 

What tooséd ears like baited beares 

What bobbéd lippes, what yerkes, what nips, 

What hellish toies. 

What robes, how bare—what colledge fare, 

What bread how stale, what penny ale 


Then Wallingford, how went thou abhorr’d 
Of silly boies! 


In the previous century the children attached to 
the Chapel Royal of Edward 1V., were domiciled in his 
palace and seem to have fared well. The board was 
plentiful daily: ‘‘ two loaves, one messe of greate meate, 
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ij galones of ale.” But these poor little warblers seem to 
have entered such institutions unwillingly enough, for we 
read of the existence of a sort of musical press-gang— 
officers who explored country districts, and were em- 
powered by warrant to seize all children and youths “ with 
good breasts, for service in the Royal chapel.” 

The first amateur choral society known was established 
at Prague in the twelfth century, and was doubtless formed 
by the scholars who had finished their course in the church 
choirs. A little later we hear of the Currendi—choral 
schools which educated poor pupils free of cost. On 
festival days these little Currendani went in procession 
through their different towns, singing in the vernacular, 
and in return for their sweet canticles received slender 
alms. These institutions were continued after the 
Reformation. The higher Cathedral schools trained a 
certain number of boys and youths called Alumni, who 
were also boarded and lodged; in return for this they 
were obliged to give their services to the church choirs 
and orchestras. The education thus imparted was of so 
excellent a nature that we are not surprised to read that 
Luther and Bach were among the Currendani and Alumni 
of their day. In large towns, after their terms in the 
schools had expired, these bands often united and formed 
Collegia Musica of their own for the better pursuit of a 
beloved art, and from such an institution the famous 
Gewandhaus orchestra of Leipsig originally sprang. In 
places of less importance amateur music-lovers sometimes 
joined with the Currendani to form choirs called Cantoreyen 
(from Cantor—choir-master or director), which made the 
performances of elaborate compositions possible. 

England, above all other countries, remains the home of 
choral music. With herit is, indeed, a national art, a thing 
of natural development, whose beginnings can be traced 
back to the sixth century. As early as the twelfth century 
Giraldus wrote of the marvellous quality of our North 
Country voices, and noted that folk-melodies were sung in 
two parts by the people and even by their children—an 
unusual achievement in those days. Four centuries later 
the country was saturated with songs of all sorts. 
Chappell says: ‘‘Tinkers sang catches, milkmaids sang 
ballads, costers whistled, each trade and even the beggars 
had their special songs.” Izaak Walton writes delectably 
of the gypsies’ chorus, and milkmaids’ ballads, heard in 
idyllic surroundings ‘“‘ under the sycamore-tree,”’ he says, 
‘on the primrose-bank and looking down the meadows.” 
Milkmaids, it would appear, from all time, have had an 
especial gift for song. Pepys in 1662 speaks of these 
wenches as “‘ coming home in pomp with their milk ; some- 
times they have musique go before them.” Here is a 
pastoral indeed! Buxom Moggy and black-eyed Sukey, 
and Mally and Kate coming lilting through the green lanes 
with their foaming pails balanced on head or hip, and 
preceded by pipes and tabors. The waiting-maids, the 
barbers, the charity-school children, the guilds of trades- 
men were all trained in music. In 1741 a certain madrigal- 
society, composed chiefly of “mechanics and weavers 
from Spitalfields,” used to meet regularly at a tavern 
called *“* Twelve Bells” in Bride Street. A century pre- 
viously, one Thomas Britton, ‘“‘a small-coal man,’’ insti- 
tuted musical meetings, during which coffee was served 
at a penny the dish. We do not go to concerts at coal- 
shops now, nor do we encourage warblings from our hair- 
dressers and parlour-maids—not as an accompaniment to 
their personal services to us, that is to say. But lyrics 
are still fostered in the dairy, as may be seen by one of 
Thomas Hardy’s most charming pages. Said that dairyman 
whom we all love: ‘‘ These gam’sters,” alluding to certain 
refractory cows, “do certainly seem to keep back their 
milk to-day. Folks, we must lift up a stave or two— 
that’s the only cure for ’t.’”” Upon which, we are told, 
“the band of milkers burst into melody.” 

_ The plant that is destined to live must keep its roots 
in the soil, and though it is a long climb from a milk- 
maid’s ballad to the Oratorio, the seed which blossoms 
ultimately in our concert-halls is still nursed in rural 





England’s heart. It is pleasant to think that choral 
music remains, in the best sense, a popular art with a 
race whose countenances in the Roman slave-market drew 
from the founder of Gregorian chant the exclamation, 
“Not Angles but Angels,” and whose singing ten cen- 
turies later the Venetian deemed more heavenly than 
human. 

“They did not chant like men, but gave praise like 


angels,”’ 
Et. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A COMPLETE edition of the works of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson will be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell on 
behalf of the various publishers of his books. The new 
** Pentland edition” is to consist of twenty volumes (at 
ten guineas the set), the first of which will be issued in the 
autumn. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce that they have 
arranged for the publication of an octavo volume on 
**Costume: Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical,’”’ which 
has been compiled by Mrs. Aria, and is illustrated by 
Mr. Percy Anderson with sixteen full-page plates in colour 
and about eighty pictures in the text.—About the middle 
of the month the same firm promise ‘The Life and 
Experiences of Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe,” written by 
himself. Sections of the book deal with the chief life- 
work of the author, the successfu! building up of a school 
of chemistry at Manchester, and the endeavour which 
resulted in Owens College obtaining full University powers. 
The history of technical education, in which Sir Henry 
played a considerable part, is dealt with, and a picture of 
Parliamentary life from 1885 to 1895 is given.—Early in 
June Messrs. Macmillan will publish Sir Frederick Treves’s 
book on “ Dorset” in the Highways and Byways series. 

On May 11, the anniversary of Fontenoy, Messrs. 
Blackwood will publish a history of ‘Great Britain’s 
Share in the War of the Austrian Succession 1741-48,”’ 
from the pen of Mr. Francis Henry Skrine. The book is 
to have an introduction by Field-Marshal Ear] Roberts. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press and will publish 
shortly a new volume in the Library of Literary History: 
“A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi until Sa‘di 
(A.D. 1000-1290),”” by E. G. Browne, sometime Lecturer in 
Persian at Cambridge. This is a continuation of the 
volume published in 1902, which treated of the literary, 
religious and intellectual life of Persia from the earliest 
times until Firdawsi. The present volume deals with 
Persian literary history (in the usual and more restricted 
sense of post-Muhammadan literary history) down to the 
Mongol Invasion, the sack of Baghdad, and the Fall of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. It thus includes, besides Firdawsi 
and Sa‘di, the majority of the famous classical and many 
minor poets of Persia, and notable prose’ writers of every 
class. Such matters as the Sufi Mysticism, the history and 
tenets of the Assassins, and other religious sects of this 
period, and the technique of Persian poetry and rhetoric 
are also discussed with some detail, and due attention is 
paid to contemporary Arabic literature. 

Messrs. Putnams will publish shortly a volume of the 
collected poems of Mr. Edward S. Tylee. The book, 
which will appear under the title of ‘‘ Trumpet and Flag 
and other Poems of War and Peace,” containsa selection 
from the writer’s numerous contributions to the Spectaior, 
Speaker and other periodicals, together with some addi- 
tional poems. 

Messrs. Harper will issue immediately a new book by 
‘Christopher Hare,’’ the author of ‘‘ The Most Illustrious 
Ladies ot the Italian Renaissance.” It is entitled ‘‘ A Queen 
of Queens and the Making of Spain,” and is an account of 
Spain in its grandeur under the great Queen Isabella. The 
book deals also with the period of the Moorish dominion 
and the events which led up to the union of the Provinces 
and the rise of Spain as a Christian Power. 
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The new and fourth edition of ‘‘ Lady Nairne and Her 
Songs,” by the Rev. George Henderson, of Monzie, will con- 
tain some interesting and hitherto unpublished particulars 
concerning John Stewart, friend and secretary of Prince 
Charles Edward in 1746. Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, hopes 
to publish the book at an early date. 

Messrs. Constable have in the press and will publish 
shortly Mr. Alonzo Rothschild’s ‘‘Lincoln, Master of 
Men.” The book differs from the work of Lincoln’s other 
biographers in aiming to concentrate the reader’s attention 
on the one element of his personality which continually 
grows in significance: his mastery over different types of 
men as well as over himself. Chapters deal with his 
physical, intellectual, and early political life; and his 
relations with Douglas, Seward, Chase, Stanton, Fremont, 
and McClellan. A bibliography is included. 

A new work entitled “ The King’s English” is about to 
be published by the Oxford University Press. The book 
deals with questions of vocabulary, syntax, “airs and 
graces,” meaning, ambiguity and style, and there is a 
very full index. 

**A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method,” by Professor Banister Fletcher and Banister F. 
Fletcher (Batsford), is, we understand. to be translated 
into Russian by M. Robert Boker, of St. Petersburg, to 
whom the Russian rights of translation have been sold. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie is publishing a volume on “ Literary 
London,” by Mrs. Elsie M. Lang. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A QUESTION OF TEXT 
To the Editor of THe Acapvemy 


S1r,—Your reviewer holds my edition of the E/der Brother to be ‘‘a 
work of caprice, not scholarship ’’ because I have failed to record the 
reading of certain late editions. He is welcome to the phrase if it 
pleases him. [I should only like to point out (1) that the term 
‘*Variorum Edition" applies, and always has applied since first used 
in 1803, not to an edition in which all variants are recorded (such as 
the Cambridge Shakespeare) but to one in which the notes are drawn 
from a variety of sources (as in Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare) ; 
(2) that I explicitly stated in my introduction that I made no pretence 
of recording all variants and gave the rules which had guided my 
selection ; (3) that I convinced myself by a careful collation of all 
seventeenth-century editions that the pseudo-1637 text was of no 
authority, being a mere trade reprint of the first quarto, and that I 
consequently only quoted its readings in cases where a divergence 
among the better texts made it desirable to record the readings of all. 
Whether these methods were capricious and whether the work based 
on them must, as a consequence, lose all claim to scholarship, I 
willingly leave to your readers to determine. In any case, I am not 
responsible for the general scheme of the edition, which, like most 
things, is probably not ideal. It is the editor of the Cambridge, not 
of the Variorum, Beaumont and Fletcher who purports to give all 
variants, but, as I have already shown, fails even to record those of 
the first edition, I,in no way pin my faith on the Egerton manuscript, 
but merely record its reading as that of an independent authority which 
it undoubtedly is. 

WaLter W, Grea. 

Park Lodge, Wimbledon, Afril 28. 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘I was interested to read Mr. Greg's letter. 
In it he seems to illustrate more clearly than ever my point of 
variance.” 


THE POETRY OF ASIA 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Sturge Moore in his “ Literary Causerie’’ in the ACADEMY 
(March 24) on ‘* New ideas for old" refers to the letter I wrote on 
‘* Shelley and Eastern poets.” He grants that Hafiz, Jelaludin Rumi 
and the other Sufi poets of Persia may also be the greatest. But as 
he does not know their language, he is quite satisfied with hearing 
what England and Europe say about poets and poetry. He seems to 
think that Asia (the continent par excellence of poetic and religious 
thought) is a ‘*dumb world’’! Now, does senility mean ‘‘ dumbness"’ 
in the sense in which he uses that word? Asia spoke her earliest 


words definitely, clearly, with pathos and poetry and passion to the 
listening world a few thousand years before Plato was born. She 
uttered her final words of wisdom with the brilliant Arabic civilisation 
in Spain and with the men of letters who flourished under Soliman the 
Magnificent in Turkey. From that time she bas practically retired from 





the gaze of the reve i audience. She has not given, since then, any 
new light to the world perhaps. But, be it ever remembered that her 
old light is unquenchably bright, expressing an infinite number of great 
things. She pee not need anything more than modern sciénce to 
rejuvenate her, as one Asiatic country has already shown. 

Mr. Sturge Moore feels the need ‘‘of general ideas and agreement 
on them in regard to the interpretation of the use and value of poetry.” 
Now, poetry is the dream of a paradise which an individual forms for 
himself. An idea of a national temperament can be formed by mixing 
together the fragrant essences that may be found in the paradise, 
conceived by each individual poet of a particular country. By this 
selective process, we get an idea of the poetry of different nations. In 
spite of some small differences, the various countries of Asia have 

reed as to the principal characteristics of all great poetry. Poetry 
of the highest kind must be spontaneous and not elaborately wrought 
and polished. It must be melodious, for all true poetry should possess 
the power of enchanting the human mird. It must burn with various- 
coloured lights, sparkling with images of faint and far things seen and 
unseen. Our eyes and ears should be capable of carrying the images 
and the sounds of poetry to the seat of our soul which then soars 
upwards into supersensuous regions. Thus, all poetry dealing merely 
with humanity as it is,is an a lower plane than that which reveals 
and describes the heights which all cultured men aspire to reach, It 
is with such tests of great poetry, that Aryan and Semitic Asia 
considers Valmiki and Firdansi, Hafiz and felaludin Rumi, as the 
greatest poets of the world. Your Hegels, your Edwin Arnolds, and 
several others have acknowledged the supreme merits of these incom- 
parable masters. How the European poets strike Oriental readers is 
not the question just now. What we look forward to is the further 
interchange of ideals between East and West. The East is learning 
not only physical sciences from Europe, but many other subjects also, 
whilst the West is studying with greater diligence now the philosophy, 
arts and literatures of the Oriental world. From this mutual exchange 
of thought, a new and more cosmopolitan method of artistic and literary 
criticism ought to result, which would embrace in its purview the 
work done not only by ‘‘ England or Europe but by Asia and the whole 


world,”’ 
V. B. Meuta, 
Bombay April 14. 


‘*QUOUSQUE TANDEM—” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—As “ Horror plumed ” has brought me to death’s door, may I 
breathe my last breath in a feeble protest? No one cam deny the 
literary distinction with which the best of our evening journals is 
edited. Imagine, then, my emotions when, on taking it up to-day, 
my eyes fell on the words, “ The illogic will be, etc.’ ‘* Mlogic!” 
May I, on the same principle, charge that paper with ‘illiber- 
alism,”’ or acquit it of ‘‘illunacy”? Before I had recovered from this 
shock, I read in another column, ‘‘I for one reluct at this apocalypse.” 
Because the folly of some critics is ‘ blatant,” may I be allowed to 
“blate’’? Talk of ‘ dying of a rose in aromatic pain,” as Pope does ! 
Such a death is merciful compared with mine. 

Alas! would that this were all! A friend urges me to ‘‘keep in 
touch with modern thought’’: may I urge him to ‘‘ keep in step with 
modern music”? A bookseller presses on me ‘an up-to-date pamph- 
let ’’: may I ask him for ‘‘a down-to-level speech”? We are told 
that the great curse of the country is “‘ unemployment’: may I con- 
gratulate Mr. Chamberlain on his ‘‘ unambition,” and bewail the 
“ unfeeding '’ of children in our nation schools? Even the AcapEMy, 
if I mistake not, has talked of an ‘‘ outstanding event’’:* may I 
claim for myself that I am a “‘ back-sitting man”? After this, it isa 
trifle to be told that “we are completely disillusioned”: we shall 
soon be ‘‘cheerfully disennuyed.” A few days ago I read in a lead- 
ing newspaper some such sentence as this: ‘‘ One looks carefully at 
the picture, and then one sees (what one failed to notice at first) that 
one is mistaken in supposing it to be melancholy.” “Le moi est 
haissable,” said an eminent Frenchman: what would Swift and 
Addison, ‘tone’ asks, have said of “one”? It is bad enough that 
Shak e should have been guilty of the attempt to neutralise 
‘*sans,’’ and Milton “debei ”: but at least their sins are lost sight of 
in a blaze of glory. 

A STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 

P.S. Pray forgive me for being “obsessed” (!!) with this 
subject. 


(* We think not.—Ep. } 


“ONE’’: THE LADIES’ PRONOUN 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—One took up one’s ACADEMY this week and turned with interest 
to the article on ‘‘ Sick-Room Fiction,” by M. E. Francis. One had 
not read far before one was attacked in force by ‘‘the ladies’ pro- 
noun’’; withincreasing testiness one began underlining the thronging 
‘*ones"’ until the fair page of one’s ACADEMY was quite spoilt for one. 
I counted eight sentences commencing with ‘‘ One.” A single sentence 
contained four: ‘‘How could one shut one’s eyes when one was so 
anxious to calculate the extent of one’s misery’’; and there were forty- 
six in the whole article! This astonishing discovery caused me to 
investigate further, but in all the other twenty-two pages of the 
AcapEmy (advertisements included) I could not find more than thirty- 
eight ‘‘ ones,’ and most of these were poor inoffensive numerals, 
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Can any one explain why it is that this little word has become 
monopolised by ladies as their own personal pronoun? I feel fairly 
confident that “M. E. Francis” is a lady: masculine writers seem 
instinctively to get along without using this pronoun, whilst lady 
writers simply cannot avoid it. I remember coming across, in 
Margaret Black’s short life of R. L. Stevenson, a single sentence 
containing eight ‘‘ones”! The author of ‘*Sick-Room Fiction” 
spoke of ‘‘ certain minor facts which claim the attention of the patient 
with irritating persistence”’; this ladies’ pronoun has always seemed 
to me one of those minor facts. 

T. HERBERT KENDRICK. 

Wallasey, Cheshire. 


{That our correspondent does not know so eminent a woman of 
letters as M. E Francis (Mrs. Blundell) excites some surprise. The 
use of ‘‘one”’ is the monopoly of neither sex.—ED.] 


PREPOSITIONS AT THE END OF SENTENCES 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—In elementary books on English Style a rule is often given 
that prepositions should not be left over to the end of sentences but 
should precede their object. The argument from Comparative 
Philology, which shows that prepositions are in origin abverbs, is no 
doubt too remote for militating against this rule. But the other day 
I had the curiosity to dip into Swift's ‘‘ Tale of a Tub”’ for the special 
purpose of testing whether he observed sucha rule. I had no difficulty 
in discovering ‘it reaches up to the very garret I am now writing in” 
(p. 98 in edition of 1766)—where modern purists (who also object 
generally to the omission of the relative) would have the unmusical 
‘‘in which I am, etc.” So again we have (p. 108) ‘‘a certain paltry 
scribbler, very voluminous, whose character the reader cannot wholl 
be a stranger to,’’ and (p. 128) “ whatever pains or improprieties 
may be at to introduce them.’’ Since the inferior class of modern 
grammarians are very positive on the point, I may quote a now 
forgotten authority. Campbell in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” 
Bk. III., ch. iv. § 2, p. 342 (2nd ed. 1801), says of ‘the frequent sup- 
pression of the relatives who, whom, and which,” “ this, I imagine, is an 
ellipsis peculiar to the English, though it may be exemplified from 
authors of the first note’’ and of three cases in which he declares the 
construction to be used the third is ‘‘ when it is governed by a pre- 
position.” He gives as an example, ‘‘ To contain the spirit of anger is 
the worthiest discipline we can put ourselves to”’ from the Spectator, 
No. 438. Further on (p. 346) he deals with the very point at issue, 
“In every other language,” he says, ‘the preposition is almost con- 
stantly prefixed to the noun which it governs’’ ;—here, of course, he is 
in error—‘‘in English it is sometimes placed not only after the noun, 
but at a considerable distance from it, as in the following example, 
‘ The infirmary was indeed never so full as on this day, which I was at 
some loss to account for'’’ (Spectator, No. 440). He adds: ‘the 
singularity of the idiom hath made some critics condemn it absolutely. 
That there 1s nothing analogous in any known tongue ancient or 
modern, hath appeared to them a sufficient reason. I own it never 
appeared so to me.” 

I suspect ignorance is in part the parent of this rule. Toenda 
sentence with half of an infinitive, ‘‘ the rudimentary /o ”’ is, naturally, 
horrible to a cultivated taste. The caveat entered against this con- 
struction has, pehars, been misunderstood. Ignorance too of the 
true nature and origin of prepositions has, as Campbell shows, had 
much to do with the rule. What might have been a good reason for 
it, viz., that the construction created obscurity, in point of fact does 
not exist: ‘‘ (obscurity) is seldom or never the consequence."’ 

T. NICKLIN. 


Rossall School, Lancs. 


THE WOLF OF BADENOCH 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,— Were there two such characters ? 

The late Sir T. D. Lauder issued a novel under the above title, 
founding it largely on the career of Prince Alexander Stewart, Earl of 
Buchan, a younger son of King Robert II., who reigned from 1371 to 
1390. He was Lord of Badenoch, a wild forest district of Inverness, 
then infested by wolves; he died in 1394, s.f.., and his Earldom of 
Buchan passed to a nephew ; but he left five natural sons, the eldest 
of whom, another Alexander, was afterwards Earl of Marr. 

This last Earldom has its owr history, for Thomas, the thirteenth 
Earl having died, s.f., his sister Margaret, having married William, 
first Earl of Douglas, 1377-1384, their daughter Isabel Douglas became 
Countess of Marr. She married twice, her second husband being 
Alexander Stewart, the ‘‘ Wolf of Badenoch"; this second marriage, 
however, was by a forcible abduction, yet she made a free grant of all 
her honours and possessions to her said husband who, at her decease in 
1419, resigned all to the Crown, obtaining a fresh grant in 1426, with 
remainder to his own natural son Sir Thomas, who, however, pre- 
deceased him, without issue ; having married a cousin named Elizabeth 
Douglas, Countess of Buchan, then a widow, who married again ; he 
being styled Earl of Garioch. 

This Alexander Earl of Marr was Ambassador to England in 1406, 
1407, and 1416; he died in 1435, when his titles reverted to the Crown 
and were claimed by the Erskine family. Was the “ Wolf,’’ who 
married the elderly and widowed Countess of Marr, father or son, or 





Alexander Stewart? Our author, named above, says it was the Earl | 


of Buchan ; Burke’s “ Extinct ” calls the “ Wolf'’ of thi 
Earl of Buchan, and Earl of —" es , 
A. HALL, 


Abril 21. 


AUTHORS’ MISTAKES 
To the Editor of Tak AcaDEMY 


Sir,—As H. D. B, has raised the point may I again refer to Sir 
Walter's “ mistake” ; H. D, B. says he does not know the locality. I 
do,—otherwise I had not written. The position of Cromer relatively 
to the Wash does admit of the sun setting in the sea. Fairport is 
Arbwath, the good people of which to this day point out Monkbarns, 
Knockmarnock, Glenallan, and other places referred to in the novel, 
and a glance at the map will show that the nearest points at which it 
might be possible for the sun to set in the sea are Fraserburgh on the 
north and Fife Ness on the south. 

With regard to the “ mistake” itself a learned and observant friend 
with whom I once discussed the passage suggested that Sir Walter 
described a storm he had seen on the West Coast. The sudden 
change from dead calm to storm, ‘‘ the mass of waters,’’ the size of the 
waves, and the whole atmosphere of the description are Atlantic rather 
than NorthSea. Storms on the latter are not to be despised but their 
characteristics are different. 

W. P. 


To the Editor of Taz AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Even Homer nods sometimes, so presumably neither the 
publishers nor his niece Miss Roscoe should be blamed, but the late 
Mr. Richard Holt Hutton himself, for the reproduced error in his 
Dickens critique. It was not Martin (as he has it) but Jonas Chuzzlewit 
to whom Mr. Pecksniff proposed the surprising of his daughters. 
Before this slip caught the eye of the present writer in “ Brief Literary 
Criticisms,’’ he was always impressed with the idea that the accuracy 
of the late editor of the Spectator was surpassed only by his brilliancy, 
and he still inclines to that view. Is he in error? 

A. W. 


West Hampstead. 


THE PORTICO LIBRARY, MANCHESTER 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly correct the statement in 
last week’s ACADEMY which says “the Portico Library is now to be 
rebuilt.” This is not so. Various structural alterations have been made 
recently with a view to increased comfort and accommodation, but 
these improvements were made in keeping with the character of the 
Institution. 

ERNEST MarrioTT, 
Librarian, 
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The Golden Book. Legends of Saints and Martyrs of the Church. 
Translated from medieval sources by Mrs. Francis Alexander. 
(David Nutt, 6s. net). Legends, like fairy tales, must be written by 
those who believe in them, not by a laborious effort but naturally and 
as a matter of course. It is for that reason that the old legends and 
fairy tales are convincing, whereas mcdern ones are merely conven- 
tional. Many of the stories in the Golden Book are not less impossible 
than, say, the stories of St. Joseph of Cupertino told by Ernest Hello 
in his Physionomies des Saints; yet the latter impress one as merely 
ridiculous, whereas these are charming. There is all the difference 
between real childishness and sophisticated puerility. Moreover, 
although these old legends were recounted ostensibly for edification, 
the motive is not too obvious and there is no trace of polemic. No 
man of science had then arisen to throw doubt on the most extrava- 
gant wonders, The healthy child, no less than its elders, will find as 
much delight in the Golden Book as in the immortal collection of the 
Brothers Grimm. Very like a secular fairy tale is the delicious story, 
for instance, of St. Vereburga (daughter of a king and queen of Wales 
hitherto unknown to us) and the marauding but afterwards penitent 
geese. The saintly abbess was at no loss when she discovered the 
painful fact that one of her penitents had been cooked and eaten by 
the convent steward and his family. It was the work of a moment to 
send for the bones of the victim, and, the Saint having made the sign 
of the cross over them, they at once became the original bird. We 
leave it to the curious to deal with the uliar difficulties of the 
miracle ; it presented none to the excellent Padre Giovanni Bollandus, 
who preserved its history for our pleasure. That saintliness is not 


incompatible with shrewd worldly wisdom many of the stories attest. 
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There, is, for instance, the pious wife who recommends her husband 
to lend his last fifty pieces to God rather than put them out to usury, 
on the practical ground that Heaven gives the highest interest. (A 
popular modern hymn written by an eminent bishop now deceassd 
preserves the same idea.) The good man takes his wife’s advice and 
bestows his fifty pieces on the beggars in the church porch. The 
need for repayment becoming pressirg, he returns on his wife's advice 
to the same porch, where he picks up a small piece of money. With 
this he buys wine, bread and fish, and, when the fish is cut open, it is 
found to contain a precious stone which fetches three hundred pieces 
from the first jeweller. Heaven, it will be seen, pays 500 per cent., a 
rate of interest for a short loan certainly not obtainable in any other 
quarter. Not all the legends are of this naive description. Some are 
dignified and beautiful and express a real, if undeveloped, spiri- 
tuality ; others are rigorously orthodox, such as that which tells of 
the Blessed Virgin's strong disapproval of the works of Nestorius. 
All are the natural and spontaneous outcome of childlike imagina- 
tions, to which the supernatural was more natural than the natural; 
of simple souls who felt themselves to be literally ard almost tangibly 
compassed about by a great crowd of witnesses. Mrs. Alexander has 
done her work admirably. Her translation is in excellent English, 
and reads like an original; she has given us an altogether 
delightful book. 


A descriptive catalogue of the manuscripts in the library of Pembroke (Clare 
—Queens') College, Cambridge. By Montague Rhodes James (Cambridge 
University Press).— Dr. James’s work of cataloguing the manuscripts 
of the College Libraries at Cambridge goes on apace, the latest 
catalogues to appear being those of Clare, Pembroke, and Queens’. 
All scholars who have had occasion to work on Cambridge manu- 
scripts know the excellence of the series, but it seems to us a pity that 
in catalogues which can hardly ever be superseded Dr. James does not 
pay rather more attention to his merely descriptive work. Ambiguous 
sentences like, ‘‘ Skin over boards (once red)”’ are not infrequent, and 
inversions such as, ‘‘ Binding dark green morocco of cent. xviii early, 
with gilt tooling” are somewhat aggravating. To the Pembroke 
catalogue is appended a list of fifteenth-century printed books by 
Mr. Ellis H. Minns. It was a piece of work worth doing, and 
Mr. Minns has done it well. 


The Deeser Sources of the Beauty and Expression of Music. By Joseph 
Goddard (William Reeves).—This little work is an extended essay on 
musical zsthetics. It is evidently the outcome of much careful 
thought on a subject which has proved peculiarly baffling to a number 
of profound thinkers. Darwin and Herbert Spencer attempted to 
solve this problem, the cause of the expressive power of music, and 
failed from their initial inability to grasp what that expressive power 
really is. Darwin says: ‘* Music arouses in us various emotions, but 
not the more terrible ones of horror, fear, rage, etc. It awakens the 
gentler feelings of tenderness and love which readily pass into 
devotion. . . . It likewise stirs up in us the sense of triumph and the 
glorious ardours of war. . . . The sensations and ideas thus excited 
in us by music . .. appear from their vagueness yet depth, like 
mental reversions to the emotions and thoughts of a long past age.” 
This idea of ‘‘ arousing emotions” is of course the vain imagining of 
an unmusical mind and has only to do with the grosser forms of music 
allied with other arts, the third-rate ballad and the opera. Although 
Mr. Goddard succeeds in analysing the expressive power of single 
phrases to some extent he is not ultimately more successful in grasping 
the root of his problem. His frequent appreciative allusions to the 
sentimental works of Gounod betray his attitude towards musical 
expression and prevent his really perceiving its larger issues. The 
expressive power of “form,” the development and combination of 
musical ideas are left out of count and appear unappreciated by him. 
His conclusion appears to be akin to if not identical with that of 
Herbert Spencer since he explains the expressive power of music 
by the influence of speech. Unfortunately Mr. Goddard's arguments 
are obscured by an awkward and opaque style of writing which often 
makes it difficult to understand him when he is treating of a very 
simple matter. His book is worthyof notice as a personal contribution 
to a much debated question. 
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